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The Winners 
of the 
January 


Photo Contest 


TRAVEL invites its readers to enter a series of photo- 
graphic contests. A prize of $25.00 is given for the best 
picture received each month. A prize of $10.00 is paid 
for the next best picture and $5.00 each for all other 
pictures accepted for publication. We are seeking pictures 
which will evoke vividly and dramatically the manifold 
delights of travel in this country or in any other part 
of the world. 


Contestants may use any type of camera or film. Any 
size prints may be submitted but the larger sizes are 
preferable. All pictures must be in black and white. You 
may submit a single print or as many as you wish. Do 
not send negatives. Contests are open to all readers except 
professional photographers. 


Each picture must have the photographer’s name and 
address printed or stamped on the back together with the 
location and other pertinent information about the picture, 
including the type of camera and film used. 


Third Prize. Rolleicord F. 
11 — 1/50. Super XX film. 


JAPANESE PEASANT by Con Gebbie 


First Prize. Rolleiflex. F. 


ON A SUMMER DAY 
by Mary Mae Lennon 


Second Prize. Hastman roll 
film Kodak. Super XX film. 


EZE, FRANCE 
by John P. Vergis 


Developed in D K 20. 


11 at 100. XX film. 
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Our Cover This Month 


Fritz Henle’s work as a photographer 
has taken him to Asia, the Near East, 
North Africa, practically all of Western 
Europe and many parts of the United 
States. It has taken him as well to 
Mexico where he made this photograph 
of a lovely Tehuantepec girl, a fine 
example of his skill 11 composition and 
portraiture. Tehuantepec is famous for 
the beauty of its women who are dis’ 
tinguished for their sloe-black eyes, 
supetb teeth, luxuriant black hair and 
their extraordinary grace. Their brightly 
colored costumes with long full skirts 
are crowned by lace headdresses that 
fall gracefully over their shoulders and 
they often balance bowls of fruit or 
flowers on their heads. Like most. of 
Henle’s photographs, this picture was 
taken with a 214 by 214 Rolleiflex with 
two lenses which he considers an ideal 


j : camera. 
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Dear Sir: In your November issue 
Frank K. Westley takes an optimis- 
tic view of the manners and_ be- 
havior of American tourists abroad. 
He feels there has been a marked 
improvement. My own impressions 
contradict this. They are based on 
a_year’s residence in Paris. 

It may be that the French capi- 
tal has a more grotesque effect on 
some Americans than other Euro- 
pean cities. At any rate, a conspic- 
uous number of the visitors to Paris 
behave with a conspicuous disregard 
for the intelligence and sensitivity 
of the French. They have been told 
that Paris is “gay” and a “wicked” 
city and they are eager to demon- 
strate’ how~ uninhibited they are. 
Their brash exuberance can be prop- 
erly accommodated in numerous 
tourist booby traps, but the arrogance 
and rudeness that accompany their 
high spirits too frequently explode 
in civilized surroundings. 

I do not know about the propa- 
ganda of the European Travel Com- 
mission, but it has much work to do 
in improving the manners of Ameri- 
cans in Paris. A minority of Ameri- 
cans to be sure, but the French do 
not, for obvious reasons, always take 
this fact into consideration. 


Gaston C. Hunt 
Chicago, IIl. 


Dear Sir: As an amateur photog- 
rapher I would like to compliment 
André Diénés on his view from the 
Plaza of St. Mark in Venice used on 
your January cover. I spent five days 
last summer trying to make a com- 
parable shot. During this time I 
learned a lot about St. Mark and 
about the Venetian people, wasted a 
lot of films and ruined a good dis- 
position. The text books on photo- 
graphy are useful and they make pic- 
ture taking sound easy. Much too 
easy, you soon discover, when you 
try to match the skill of a fine crafts- 
man. 


LoweLL PARKMAN 
Kansas City, Mo. 

‘Dear Sir: The picture layout on 
Aberdeen in your January issue was 
very good, as far as it went, but it 
by no means did justice to that fas- 
cinating city. Why not a full length 
article’? —~; 

I must admit to a prejudice in this 
matter. I was born in Aberdeen and 
I love the city. My civic patriotisra 
prompts me to insist that Aberdeen 
get a better billing than it does. 

Discount those interminable jokes 
that the English are constantly tell- 
ing about Aberdeen. H. V. Morton, 
a great admirer of Aberdeen, says 
that it is known throughout the 
United Kingdom by virtue of the 
jokes at’ its expense. Then he slyly 
concludes that Aberdeen, with its 
superlative sense of business, enjoys 


these jokes hugely because of the 
free publicity they bring. Further- 
more, he contends that Aberdeen has 
a large public relations department 
that secretly concocts Aberdeen jokes 
and sends them out by the hundreds 
of thousands to all parts of the world 
to propagate its reputation for 
meanness. 

Here is a typical Aberdeen gag. 
An Englishman, an Irishman and an 
Aberdonian were having a drink of 
whiskey. Three flies fell, one into 
each glass. The Englisman took a 
spoon and lifted his fly out. The 
Irishman dipped his fingers in the 
whiskey and took his fly out. The 
Aberdonian wrung his fly out. 

It’s not very good, but it is typical. 
Aberdonians don’t mind these jokes 
much and sometimes a new one comes 
along that’s worth a laugh. After 
all they share a reputation for penur- 
iousness with all the rest of Scotland. 


Mary Macponatp Haru 
Providence, R. I. 


Dear Sir: Puerto Rico deserves 
the praise it receives in your January 
issue. I have made a dozen cruises 
in the Caribbean and I have found 
no other island with more natural 
beauty. Its high time Americans be- 
gan to realize what a precious pos- 
session it is. 


CARLETON WALTERS. 
Miami, Florida 


Dear Sir: l used to see Travel regu- 
larly before I went abroad to live in 
England shortly before World War 
II. It was one of my pleasures on my 
first trip home to find a file of recent 
issues at a friend’s house. The maga- 
zine has not lost the magic it had 
for me in those pre-war days. It 
has passed through the world’s con- 
flict with its standards unimpaired. 
Its articles are varied and interesting, 
its pictures excellent. I am going to 
see to it that the magazine follows 
me when I return to England in a 
few months. The pleasure it gives 
me will be shared by my friends. 

Epna Lunt 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: 1 do not think it is 
Travel’s task to print articles with 
practical information that belongs 
properly in guide books or in travel 
circulars. However, I have found my- 
self reading the articles under. the 
heading “Travel’s Trip of the Month” 
with interest. The authors have man- 
aged to do stories that will please 
those who are going to stay at home 
as well as help those who can plan 
to take the trips they describe. The 
articles are well balanced and _ suf- 
ficiently tactful so as not to arouse 
the envy of those of us who can’t take 
the next plane for Shangri La. 

Mary RICHARDS 
Troy, N. Y. 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


Your European Plans 


A Nyonr who plans to go to 
Europe this year should make his 
arrangements now. That thousands 
of prospective Holy Year travelers 
must plan offseason travel or miss 
Europe this year is the unanimous 
opinion of travel transportation offi- 
cials who foresee an all-time summer 
high in transatlantic crossings. The 
arithmetic of the situation is this— 
General. European travel is above 
normal, supplemented by Holy Year 
pilgrims and the special events like 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
the Edinburgh Music Festival, the 
two thousand year anniversary of 
the founding of Paris and the Hol- 


land Three City Festival. A check 
of leading transatlantic airlines indi- 
cates heavy eastbound reservations 
for June, July, August and into Sep- 
tember. Steamship space in all classes 
will be at a greater premium than 
last year, both east and westbound. 
To avoid disappointment, off-season 
travel is now a necessity. 


Holy Year Air Tour 


Operating daily from New York 
until March 31, American Express 
is now conducting two-week Holy 
Year Air Tours through Italy at an 
“all-expense” price of $633. Trans- 
portation facilities to and from Rome 
are the Skyliners of Trans’ World 
Airline. The Italian sightseeing pro- 
gram is under the auspices of the 


Winter snows are only thirty five miles and forty minutes 

away from sunny Las Vegas, Nevada. Mount Charleston nine 

thousand feet above Las Vegas features all kinds of winter 
sports. 


Puerto Rico’s luxuriant tropical foliage and its balmy climate 
are making it one of the most popular winter resorts in the 


Caribbean. K 


American Express offices throughout 
Italy. 

Upon arrival in Rome the day fol- 
lowing departure from New York, 
nearly five days of sightseeing is 
scheduled to cover all phases of the 
“Eternal City,” supplemented by 
morning, afternoon and evening mo- 
tor excursions, accompanied by Eng- 
lish speaking guides to show the 
visitor Rome of classical antiquity 
and the Rome on “Seven Hills.” 


Rome will be the main center of 


spiritual activity during Holy Year. 
Most of the impressive ceremonies 
and ‘observances will take place in 
the great Basilicas of St. Peter, St. 
John Lateran, St. Paul and St. Marie 
Maggiore. Of special pilgrim interest 
are the beautification and canoniza- 
tion ceremonies at St. Peters. Many 
pilgrims will wish to visit Rome dur- 
ing the Holy Year to be present on 
a particular Feast Day to participate 
in the ceremonies at one of the four 
hundred historic churches in the an- 
cient world capital of the Church 
Universal. 

From Rome by motor coach a 
trip is made through the Hill Towns 
to picturesque Assisi, where St. 
Francis lived. From the Holy scenes 
of Assisi, the tour parties continue 
on to Perugia and Florence. A half 
day excursion by motor coach with 
English speaking guides will visit the 
Baptistry, Cathedral, Giotto’s Tower, 
Medici Chapels and other points of 
interest. 

Two and a half days are sched- 
uled for Naples and the famed en- 
virons along her beautiful Bay. 
Capri, “Isle of Sirens,’ which lies 
mirage-like on a sea of blue, and 
the Amalfi Drive, where a vast gar- 
den stretches its beauty from pro- 
montory to promontory, are among 
the unforgettable scenes. From So- 
rento in patches of sun and shadow 
the famous drive winds in and out of 
white picture-book villages, perched 
on cliffs seen at Cava, Maioro and 
Amalfi. A full day excursion is made 
to Pompeii, buried maritime city of 
antiquity, where multitudinous shafts 
and columns tell how life was lived 
two thousand years ago. A return 


> \ 


\ } 


trip to Naples includes stops at the 
quaint villages of Positano and Meta, 
which offers a commending view of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

Departing from Naples by train, 
the tour parties arrive at the Rome 
airport for departure to New York 
on the thirteenth day. 


Tours for Business Men ! 


Combining the fun of a trip to 
Europe with an opportunity to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of economic 
conditions there, International Study- 
tour Alliance, Inc., has organized a 
series of low-cost tours for Cham- 
bers of Commerce, lodges, clubs and 
similar groups, as well as for indi- 
vidual business men, Each tour is 
limited to twenty-five people, with 
departures scheduled throughout the 
year. 

The tours, developed to provide 
special facilities for pleasure and 
study that would not otherwise be 
available to travelers, include or- 
ganized activities in Europe that will 
give each group specialized informa- 
tion about its particular field of busi- 
ness interest. Before departures, tour 
groups will also receive orientation 
courses given in New York by con- 
sular officials, leaders in international 
trade and similar authorities to pro- 
vide background information about 
the countries to be visited and eco- 
nomic data aboutbusiness conditions 
abroad. 

Sample tours include sixteen days 
in Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy and France for 
$675 or twenty-one days in the same 
countries for $750, and thirty days 
in Britain, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy and France 
for $975. Prices include first-class 
accommodations and cover transpor- 
tation, hotels and meals. 

In addition, special itineraries will 
be provided for groups wanting to 
study particular activities abroad, 
such as arts and crafts in Scandi- 
navia, textile manufacturing in Ire- 
land, Britain and other countries, 
handicrafts in Greece and Turkey, 
and similar activities in all the West- 
ern European nations. 


| ‘Tours will also be organized on a 
regional basis to meet the specialized 
needs of business groups from par- 
ticular areas of the United States. 
Further information about them may 
be obtained from International Study- 
tour Alliance, 12 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Off-Season Rates to Norway 


,As a result of the currency de- 
alution, greater numbers of Ameri- 
cans are planning to visit Norway 
this winter and during the spring. 
ncreased inquiries indicate a wide- 
spread interest among educational 
nd other cultural groups planning 
to visit institutions of special in- 
terest to them. 

| According to the new duty regula- 
tions which have been in effect for 
almost two months, Americans who 
ave have been outside of the coun- 
try for more than twelve days are 
how permitted to return with $500 
worth of goods, duty free, instead 
‘of only $400.00 worth. 

‘The currency devaluation has made 
it possible to purchase Norwegian 
jarts and crafts at approximately 40 


ichandise which previously would 
lhave cost $700 may now be bought 
‘for approximately $500. 

| The Scandinavian Airlines System 
‘announces greatly reduced special 
‘fifteen-day round-trip fares from 
\North America to the Scandinavian 
countries. The special fares which 
| have been announced to promote off- 
lseason travel are effective until 
| March 15, 1950, and Westbound re- 
lturn no later than March 31, 1950. 
'The North Atlantic fares will only 
apply to traffic originating in North 
| America, including the United States, 


‘tries north of the equator, from Jan- 
‘uary 1 to March 15 and will be good 
for fifteen-day round-trips leaving the 
the latest. : 
. The new fare is one and one tenth 
of the one-way ticket and it must 
be paid in United States currency. 
The special fifteen-day round-trip 
| fares are in addition to the special 


per cent of their former cost. Mer-— 


| Canada and Mexico, and other coun-. 


Scandinavian countries March 31 at 


The 115-mile expanse of mighty Lake Mead in Nevada offers 
superb facilities for water-ski enthusiasts. The lake was formed 
by the great Hoover Dam. 


sixty-day round-trip fares now in 
existence, 


European Sailings from Canada 

A total of thirty-one sailings from 
Montreal and Quebec City to Great 
Britain is announced by Canadian 
Pacific Steamships in their list of 
summer sailings. 


The Empress of Canada sails from 
Montreal April 21; Empress of 
France makes her first trip of the 
year May 5, and the reconditioned 
Empress of Scotland sails from Que- 
bec May 19, After that the three 
White Empresses will continue with 


Winter visitors to Cairo play golf near the great pyr 
ing its prewar distinction as a favorite destinat 


a sailing each week until late No- 
vember, after which departures will 
be from Saint John, New Brunswick. 
Fares will be $240. up for first class, 
$152. up for tourist on the Canada 
and France, approximately the same 
on the larger Empress of Scotland. 


Ttalian Hotel Accommodations 


Despite reports to the contrary, de- 
sirable hotel accommodations are still 
available in Italy throughout 1950. 
Rumors that the prospective influx 
of travelers during the 1950 Holy 
Year has created an impossible de- 
mand are erroneous, according to 
the Italian Grand Hotels Company 
(C.1.G.A.) which operates a group 
of 15 de luxe and first class hotels 
in Naples, Rome, Milan, Genoa, 
Stressa (Lake Maggiore), Venice and 
the Lido. 

Through its American representa- 
tive, Edith L. Turner, Hotel Repre- 
sentative, Inc., 51 East 42nd Street, 
New York, reservations made now 
are being confirmed immediately, ex- 
cept for the Excelsior and Grand 
Hotels in Rome during the Easter 
period, April 1 to 15. Even for that 
period it is usually possible to secure 
confirmation within a few days. 

It is anticipated that the demand 
will become increasingly heavy, how- 
ever, and tourists planning a trip to 
Italy are being urged to make their 
hotel reservations as far in advance 
as possible. Information and litera- 
ture are available on request. 


South of the Border 


Vacationists to Arizona’s. Valley 
of the Sun who would like to take 
a trip: “south of the border” will 
find a brand new, two-lane all- 
surfaced highway linking the border 
city of Nogales, Arizona, with the 


ee 


port city of Guaymas in the Mexi- 
can state of Sonora. 

The gateway city of Nogales is 
just 190 miles south of Phoenix by 
excellent, paved highway. 

The new 225-mile highway places 
within easy access from this winter 
playground one of the finest fishing 
ports on the West coast of Mexico. 
Guaymas has long been renowned as 
a choice fishing spot for marlin, 
sailfish, giant grouper, swordfish, 
shrimp and lobster—and the new 
highway is expected to contribute to 
the town’s increasing popularity. 

Guaymas has attained widespread 
publicity for its “Fiesta de la Pesca” 
(fish festival) each May and for its 
‘Deep Sea Rodeo” in October. Fish- 
ermen from all parts of the United 
States and Mexico vie for top 
honors. : 

San Pedro Island, famous fishing 
ground, is thirty miles west of the 
city, with Lower California a dis- 
tance of ninety miles. 

Completion of the new highway 
in Sonora has resulted in vastly ex- 
panded facilities for tourists there. 
The Playa de Cortes long has en- 
joyed a reputation as one of he 
finest luxury resort hotels anywhere. 
Accommodations also are available 
at a number of other hotels. 

Guaymas was a booming seaport 
ten years before America gained its 
independence from England, and has 
been under the Spanish, U. S. and 
French flags. It was taken over by 
American troops in 1848 and held 
for six months. 

The first printing press in Arizona 
was landed at Guaymas. It was 
brought around the Horn in about 
1858 and used to launch this state’s 
first newspaper at Tubac. 


amids. Egypt is now rapidly regain- 
ion for Mediterranean travelers. 


CLIMBING MOUNT FUJIYAMA 


by Ken Kanter 


Thousands of Americans are enjoying the arduous and exhila- 


‘ating experience of scaling the highest mountain in Japan. 
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“A fool is he who never climbs Fuji, 
and a fool is he who climbs it twice,” 
—Japanese proverb 


FOUR HUNDRED years ago a Shinto priest stood 
in humble penitence on a block of wood at the foot 
of Mount Fuji before climbing it to see the sunrise. 
‘The priest, Kakugyo Hasegawa, may have realized 
that he was inspiring a new form of worship in 
which millions of his countrymen would fanatically 
follow him, but he could not have realized that he 
also was inspiring a new sport which countless 
Americans would become as fanatical about as 
golf, skiing and baseball. 

~ Inthe course of four hundred years, climbing 
Fujiyama became a sacred duty to millions of 
Japanese. Overnight it became a new game and 
a tough challenge to thousands of Americans, both 
men and women, of the United States occupation 
forces. 

July and August are the only two months of the 
year when Fuji sheds its snowcap and allows 
foolish mortals to wear themselves out scampering 
up its majestic slopes. Each Saturday hundreds 
of Americans leave Tokyo, Yokohama and other 
points within a hundred-mile radius of the moun- 
tain to tackle the toughest task most of them have 
ever undertaken: scaling Fuji’s 12,365 feet of 

rock, dirt and shale. 

Gls, officers, stenographers, Army civilians, 
wives, and even their Japanese maids and gardeners 
dot the slopes—all intent on the same goal: reach- 
ing Station 10 in time to see the sunrise from the 
top of Fujiyama. To the Japanese, seeing the 

sunrise from the summit is an awe-inspiring 
“moment enabling them to worship the Goraiko, 
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ER ASCENT 

Carrying heavy packs thirty Japanese from the Shin Toho Movie Studio start up the 

icy slopes of Fujiyama in mid winter. When they reached the top they shot scenes for 
a picture having a weather observer as its hero. 
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“The Honorable Coming-of-the-Light.” To Ameri- 
cans, seeing the sunrise from the summit marks the 
conquest of the highest mountain in Japan. 

A Japanese sage once commented, “Pains are 
the seeds of pleasure.” Americans in Japan swear 
the wise one arrived at this conclusion only after 
attempting to climb Fuji. Climbers estimate, prob- 
ably quite conservatively, that two out of three 
Americans who attempt it fail to reach the summit. 
Approximately forty thousand Americans at- 
tempted to climb the mountain during the past two 
summers. About fifteen thousand reached the top. 
During the same period more than 250,000 
Japanese attempted to climb Fuji, practically all 
of them reaching the top. 

One reason for the large number of failures 
among Americans is they are no more prudent 
on Fuji than they are climbing a smaller mountain 
in the United States. The New Yorker who tried 
to ascend Mount Marcy with a fifteen pound water- 
melon recalls the major in Japan who started up 
Fuji with a sixteen millimeter movie camera, a 
tripod and an armful of photographic supplies. 
While on Fujiyama Americans often leave even 
a water canteen at a trail station because it seems 
so heavy. 

Climbing Fuji is a parade of strange sights, 
crazy incidents. and still crazier stories. Fuji is 
where girls leave their mail companions straggling 
on the trail behind them, where small brown men 
leave tall white men standing in awe as they plod 
doggedly past, where West meets East but wishes 
it hadn’t. Summertime Fuji-climbing is not the 
kind of mountaineering attempted by Richard 
Halliburton, purportedly the only man, Japanese 
or foreigner, ever to climb the peak alone in winter. 
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AT THE SUMMIT 


For a distance of about two blocks a 
thoroughfare lined with many open 
stores runs along the summit of Fuji. 
Here Americans and Japanese gather 
to buy souvenirs and Americans have 
dubbed it “Main Street.” 


Climbers do not require picks and ropes as 
they would on McKinley or Everest. They 
do require a pre-set determination to reach 
the top, along with a dozen or so candy bars 
—the lightest and most energizing food 
available. 

While the average Japanese looks forward 
all his life to climbing Fuji, his sacred 
mountain, the American tackles the job with 
his usual nonchalance. Typical is the prepa- 
ration described by one soldier met halfway 
up the mountain: 

“My buddy and I were sitting in the 
barracks this morning wondering what to 
do. A lot of the Fallone have been bragging 
about how they climbed Fuji. We didn’t 
know how to get here but found out and 
got on a train. Didn’t bring much food— 


only three field rations and two Cokes. 
Damn! Wish I’d brought a jacket.” 

The American climbers not-only lack the 
proper preparation but also the knack and 
tenacity of the underfed Japanese who con- 
tinually pass them on the way up. The 
Japanese take fewer long stops on the 
trail—perhaps only one at each major sta- 
tion ( or a total of about 10). When they 
become winded, they take numerous short 
breaks, usually remaining on their feet so 
that their leg muscles do not become relaxed 
and limp. GIs, on the other hand, often try 
to spurt up the towering mountain and 
complete the grueling task as quickly as 
possible. Usually they are exhausted by the 
time they reach Station 7 where the rarefied 
air begins affecting their breathing. 

Japanese consider seven hours average 
time for the seven and one-half miles of 
climbing. To Americans, this appears next 


to impossilbe. Fourteen hours seems more. 


reasonable. 

The strangest sight on the trek up Fuji 
is the scores of supposedly hardened occupa- 
tion troops turning back before they attain 
the summit, while their wives and girl 
friends plod on to the top. 

To escape the summer heat most moun- 
tainers start climbing at sunset from the 
fourth of the ten stations that lead to the 
summit. Some Americans drive their jeeps 
to the end of a broken road at Station 4; 
others hike approximately eight miles from 
a rail stop called Fuji Yoshida. Although 
from Station 1 to 4 is only the beginning 
of the climb and the easiest part of the job, 
even this section is so steep that many jeeps 
burn out their bearings while pulling up 
over the alternating rocks, trail and road. 


My wife and I made the big decision 


APPROACHING THE SUMMIT 
After the long climb a group of Japanese pass through the Shinto Tori which leads to the crater on the summit of the sacred mountain. 
It is mid summer but overcoats are needed at the top where winds howl the year around and banks of snow are found even in August. 


toward the end of the climbing season | 
August. With all of our paraphernalia, 1} 


of ciparettes (which we had been well al 
vised to bring), we caught the 10:10 Alli¢| 
coach westward out of Tokyo Saturda 


morning. We arrived at Fuji Yoshic| 


toward the nnaannwels inverted cone j 
Fujiyama. 

Here are a few notes made during ot} 
twenty five hours on the mountain, whie| 
we have now joined the Japanese in address 
ing as “Fuji-san” (“The Honorable Fuji”) 


, 


Meet Cooperative GI’s il 

Reached the foot of Fuji at 3 P. M. afte 
hiking all of half-mile. Marge smiled twice 
won us two lifts with Gls in army trucks 
Promised soldier from Brooklyn quart o 
bourbon for four-mile ride to first station 
Would have promised him entire case, ha 
he asked. M 
Walked ia Station 1 to 2; after shed 


PAUSING FOR A REST 
GI’s pause at Station 3 for a bit of tea” 
and to rest while they watch other © 
climbers coming up from below. 


FILMING THE RISING SUN 


Masaji Ycshimura 


| As the winter sun bursts through the morning haze Japanese movie men prepare to take shots for a film. The weather vane in the center 
j is on top of a hut built for shelter. The camera men had to brave a hundred mile an hour wind and thirty below temperature. 


THE SETTING SUN 


To get accurate scenes for the film 
dealing with a meteorologist two mem- 
bers of a Japanese camera crew edge 
precariously along a narrow ledge in 
the light of the setting sun. The great- 
est obstacles to climbing Fuji in winter 
are the powerful monsoon winds that 
“sweep in from continental Asia. 


ding our ten-year-old guide who, fifteen 
minutes after he attached himself to us, had 
misguided us. Getting dark. Arrived at 
Station 4 whichis jammed with jeeps and 
weapons carriers left by Americans who 
made this their take-off point. Ate K- 
rations, cookies, tea and. candy. Began climb 
from Station 4 at 6:30 p. M. determined to 
reach Station 7 before turning in for night. 
The Real Pull Begins 
_Arrived* Station 5. This seems to be 
where the lovely walk on a mountainside 


ends and the real pull begins. We've been 
hiking along a wooded trail, but here we 
start climbing (and slipping) over the 
volcanic shale, hardened after lying cen- 
turies on Fuji’s slopes. The volcano hasn’t 
erupted since 1707 and is believed perman- 
ently extinct. 

One GI who passed us coming down 
described a skull he had found along the 
wall of the crater at top. Evidently a 
Japanese failed to jump far enough out 
from the rim of crater to reach its bottom 
and accomplish a neat job of suicide. 

Japanese of certain Shinto sects believe 
jumping into Fuji’s crater is special sort of 
suicide that will help sanctifythem after they 
leave earth. Ladders reportedly have been 
built out horizontally from walls of the 
crater near its top to enable Japanese to 
make the suicidal jump without scraping the 
sides of the big volcanic bowl. 

“Recreation Assignment’ 

Met sad infantry squad who were told to 
be at summit for formation Sunday morn- 
ing. This was a “recreation assignment,” 
they said. Those who failed to make it to 
the top would be put on K. P. 

Hunger, cold, wind and dirt—all are be- 
coming minor discomforts compared to our 
weariness as we stumble over the red rocks 
and ash, minus a very important invention— 
a flashlight. Our entire effort is concentrated 
on reaching 7 to get some shut-eye. Twice 
between Stations 6 and 7, without doubt 
the toughest leg of the climb this far, we 
dropped on the shale and remained a half- 
hour too weary to raise ourselves. Already 
we have climbed above most of the clouds 
and lying here we are gazing at myriads of 
stars overhead. 

Trail Lost 
Still no Station 7, although we've passed 


about eight sub-stations since leaving 6. 
Every house, shack or lean-to on the moun- 
tain calls itself a station of some sort. 

Have lost trail and are groping toward 
light from shelter above. Night is pitch 
black despite stars. Struggling over the 
slippery shale is like trying to scramble up 
an endless coal pile. 


We Reach “The Waldorf” 

Half-hour past midnight and we have 
finally reached a hut that calls itself “Sta- 
tion 7.” We rented futons (heavy quilts) 
and rice-straw pillows from three Japanese 
sitting cross-legged around their branding 
fire in stinking, smoke-filled room. All the 
inns on Fuji seem to have fires and smoke, 
but the only chimney on Fuji, we now sus- 
pect, is its crater. 

Up at 5 A. M. to see the sunrise. Believe it 
looks as good from Station 7 as from sum- 


American soldiers and civilians alike 

admire Japanese courtesy and recipro- 

cate by respecting the sign placed at 

the entrance to a Shinto shrine on Fuji 
at “Two Number Statione.” 


THE CRATER 


Exhausted from the long climb two 
civilian employees of the Army stand at 
edge of Fuji crater. It is July but 
snow still streaks the crater’s walls. 


mit where Japanese have trudged to pray to 
their god of the sun, now emerging above 
the horizon. 


Breakfast. Station 8, here we come, feel- 
ing a thousand percent better! On trail an 
hour nearing 8. Already worn even after 
five-hour catnap and field ration breakfast. 
Becoming more difficult to breathe. Moun- 
tain is definitely much steeper from Station 
7 on up. 


The Grapevine 

Beginning to run into “the grapevine.” 
The vine contains the many tales—nine out 
of ten of them wrong—passed along to 
climbers going up by climbers coming down. 
This tangle of mis-statements is the most 
irritating part of the struggle to reach the 
top. Most of the discouraging stories come 
from weary souls, who failed to mount the 
summit and describe how difficult certain 
stretches are. Strangely enough, some of 
the worst blarney comes from Japanese sta- 
tion operators along the way. Unwilling 
to admit lack of knowledge, the average 
Japanese invariably tries to give the answer 
he thinks will please his interrogator, 
whether it’s right or wrong. 


Main Street, Top of the Mount 


After what seemed days instead of twenty 
hours, we arrived at Station 9. Rather than 
risk resting for fear our muscles would col- 
lapse, we continued on the now shorter but 

still steeper path to Station 10. Marge had 
been leading almost the entire way from 
Station 1. But, when we reached a point 
several hundred vards below the sumimit, 
wisely aware of the male egc, she permitted 
me to slip by her. Thus, gallantly, I was 
the first to pass under the tori (a dude 
“ranch cross-bar affair found at the entrance 
to every Shinto shrine) which led into Sta- 
tion 10. And so, at noon Sunday we walked 
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SHALING 


On the way down from the summit GIs 
make good time by sliding on the shale. 
Within an hour after leaving the sum- 
mit they will reach the bottom of the 
section of voleanic ash and shale which 
took seven or eight hours to climb. 


(the word is used with reserve) onto | 
summit of sacred Mount Fuji. 


* * OK 


just how all the materials arrived there, \§ 
strange sight greeted us at Station 10. Ii} 
stead of a single building, as it had appeare 
from below, an entire small village stretche} 
out before us on both sides of the main ani} 
only street. In front of the tightly packe) 
rest houses were stands loaded with pict 

cards of Fuji, rice scoops, carved woodei 
plaques of the “mountain, pressed flower,| 
which grow on the sacred slopes, aca 
dishes, chopsticks made from stag horns} 
colored Fuji fans, and above all the colored 
ribbons with which climbers prove they 
conquered the famed volcano. 4 


Despite my arguments for sleeping 
Marge dragged me a few hundred: yards) 
from “Main Street” to the crater—a big) 
disappointing hole, two and one-half milés 
around and about seven hundred feet deep. 
There was_no lava steaming in the cavity, 
whose bottom could easily: be seen and wa 
quite solid. No ashes fiickedin our faces. 
No suicide ladders jutted out from the 
crater walls. In fact what greeted us was 
akin to a city dump, except “that loose, red 
shale bordered its sides instead of tin cans. 


Without bothering to descend: into the 
crater, as is possible to do at a few places 
along the precipitious walls, we returned to 
Station 10. While I stretched out on a 
wooden table in the sun, Marge, still brim- 
ming with some sort of remarkable elixir 
started a lively conversation with one of 
Main Street’s leading businessmen, Kazuo) 
Takamura. Takamura, thirty-two, runs one 
of the rest houses at Station 10. A typical 
inkeeper, he earns.most of his income by 
branding climbing poles (price: two cigar- 


(Continued on Page 34) 


AT THE START OF THE CLIMB 


Holding forth a small branding iron 
this little old woman offers to stamp 
the climber’s mountain sticks with the 
Japanese insignia of sacred Fujiyama. 


‘GATHERING 


LOCKER 


by Gordon L’ Allemand 


Photographs by the author 


NEAR THE LONELY windward shore of 
an Clemente island, fifty seven miles off 
coast of Southern California, a small 
boat and two men rode gently with the 
swells that slid in through the kelp beds 
and smashed into thundering white geysers 
nm nearby rocky headlands. 

\ A school of a dozen sea lions barked and 
cavorted in the kelp not fifty yards off the 
lornet’s bow. Al “Bozo” Silva, the boatman, 
brawny and naked to the waist, watched 
the seals as he smoked. __ 4 


Suddenly the seals forgot their play and, 
as one barked excitedly, they all hightailed 


“UNLOADING THE CATCH 
‘In the lee of San Clemente island fifty 
miles off the Southern California coast 
_ the abalone boats unload alongside the 

“mother” boat in the late afternoon. 
The ern is seen at the left. 


BALONES IN 
DAVY JONES: 


THE LINE TENDER 
The line tender job is the most important aboard the Hornet. As the diver walks along 


the floor of the ocean the tender must keep the air hose and the rope line free of 
the floating lines of kelp with a sharp knife attached to the end of a pole. 


it off through the swells for the rocky beach. 
Bozo, puzzled, watched them scramble onto 
the rocks. 

“Hey, Earl, look at the seals,” he called. 
His partner was tending an airline and 
cutting the strangling kelp from around 
the rope that ran down to abalone diver 
Frank Brebes one hundred feet down on the 
ocean floor. 


Earl rose and looked at the seals. ““Some- 
thing scared them,” he said laconically. 


Bozo turned to the wheel to maneuver 
the boat after the slowly moving line of 
bubbles from his diver. Then his canny sixth 
sense made him look down the coast. He 
spotted. four black dorsal fins sticking five 
feet out of the sea and bearing down upon 
the Hornet. 

“Killer whales, Earl,’ he yelled. “They'll 
get Frankie.” 

Bozo kept an eye on those approaching 
black fins as he leaned down to the. tele- 
phone box by the wheel “Frankie, it’s killer 
whales. Killer whales. Come on up.” 


But the two-way telephone was out of 
order. They could hear Frankie’s orders, 
but he couldn’t hear them for shucks. Bozo 
yelled into the phone. Earl jerked a warning 
signal on the rope. 


“What’s the matter with that dope,” 
Frankie yelled. “Stop jerking the rope, 
damn it. Talk over the phone. Send down 


Hazardous work by deep sea divers provides Cali- 


fornia gourmets with one of their favorite dishes. 


a basket. I got a heavy load of abalone.” 


In another world a million years away and 
one hundred feet below the Hornet’s keel 
Frankie Brebes stood beside a coral rock mat- 
ted with roots of kelp trees, a rope basket 
holding three dozen abalones on the sand 
at his feet. The huge trunks of kelp trees 
stretched away on all sides like a fairyland 
orchard, branches and leaves interwoven in 
fantastic patterns of golden, green and blue 
latticed light and shadow, with streamers of 
sunlight slanting down into this dream 
world. Schools of fish, red, yellow, blue, 
were swimming around Frankie; two big- 
headed red-and black sheepshead fish, a 
goggle-eyed bass, the sinuous form of a 
fle curious six-foot leopard shark. 


Frankie’s airline and rope arched up and 
were lost in the forest. He pried an abalone 
off the rock with a twist of his hand iron, 
thrust it into the basket. A cloud of tiny 
fish and a sheepshead crowded into the 
basket top for tidbits. A bottom surge was 
stirring up sediment and dulling the visi- 
bility. 

Out of the distant shadows the torpedo 
body of a twenty-five-foot orca, or killer 
whale, slid up behind Frankie. It hung 
suspended there, six-foot long flippers mov- 
ing slowly, saucer eyes glaring, white under- 
belly agleam. 


The rope jerked again. Frankie turned 
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to stare into the face of the killer whale, 
not four feet away. His heart seemed to 
explode. Here was sudden death. In a 
flash he recalled the viciousness of these 
orcas. They can bite a grown sea lion in 
half; their huge stomachs can hold thirteen 
dolphins and fourteen seals, even a whole 
horse. 

“Man, I nearly collapsed,” Frankie gasped 
later. “Why that bird didn’t swallow me I 
don’t know. He was as big as a box car. 
I just edged around behind that rock, jerked 
a signal, and the boys started pulling me 
up fast.” 

Pulling a diver up fast from one hundred 
feet is almost suicidal; he may catch the 
deadly bends, get bubbles in his blood, swell, 
die in agony. But there had been no choice. 
On the way up Frankie peered down and 
saw the killer searching around the rock 
for him. 

When Bozo and Earl got their diver 
aboard and removed his helmet he was 
suddenly sick at the stomach. That was the 
closest call Frankie Brebes ever had with 
death. 

That is just one of the dangers that 
abalone divers face off the California coast 
as they spend six hours daily, twelve work- 
ing days a month for ten months of the year 
on the sea bottom. But epicureans and plain 
good-food-loving folks asking for an 
abalone dinner in California restaurants 
know little of these dangers. 


For a one-footed, single-shell individual 
with the sparkling personality of a cold 
potato, the abalone is a remarkable little 
creature. He or it—the abalone is bisexual 
—has no eyes, but eye spots on the ends of 
small rods. It can tell day from night, and 
find the way back to its favorite rock perch 
after a night of foraging on kelp or other 
marine algae. And brother, when Mr. 
Abalone clamps the full force of his suction 
foot onto a rock, nothing less than a tire 
iron and a mighty heave will loosen him. 


Bozo and the line tender haul up a 

heavy load of three dozen abalones 

gathered by diver Frank Brebes one 
hundred feet below. 


He will bend a half inch steel rod easily. 
The abalone is really a biggish marine 
snail with its back plastered with fine purple 
hairy seaweed, barnacles, and shell para- 
sites. He is a sort of California legend. 
Mounds of the beautiful shells have been 
found around the kitchen middens of old 
coastal Indian camps from the Bering Sea 
to Mexico. The Indians valued the mullusk 
as food, for utensils, adornment and money. 
Although there are many species of abalone 
around the world, the largest and finest are 
found only along the California coast—the 
red, green, black and pink species. 
California Chinese in the 1850's, right 
after the gold rush days, began collecting 
abalones along the coastal rocks at low tide, 
drying huge quantities and shipping them 
to China. To save the abalone from extinc- 
tion a law was passed in 1915 prohibiting the 
export of meat from the state. Since 1941 
shells have been exportable. 
Japanese diving teams 
equipment picked up where the Chinese 
left off, and from 1900 to Pearl Harbor 
monopolized the business and ruthlessly ex- 
terminated beds. Today the State Fish & 
Game Department regulates commercial 
fishermen, watches their catches, and those 
of the myriads of skin-diving sportsmen 
with eagle eyes. The commercial take is 
limited to approximately seven inches 
minimum length. But for this rigid super- 


The Hornet's line tender stacks the 
first basket of abalones for the bay 
on the stern. 


vision the abalone would soon be extinct. 

Before pounding to tenderize the muscle 
the abalone looks like a whitish chunk of 
eight-ply tire tread. But after pounding 
with a wooden mallet it miraculously be- 
comes juicily tender, tastes like a combina- 
tion oyster, lobster and swordfish steak. 
California natives and tourists around San 
Francisco alone take nearly ninty percent of 
the catch. 

Diving for abalones is rigorous and 
dangerous, either for sport or business. Gone 
are the days when you could wander along 
any rocky beach at low tide and pry your 
limit of ten from the rocks. 

The dangers of white sharks, killer 
whales, sting rays, moray eels, getting en- 
tangled under water in kelp do not dampen 
the ardor of amateur skin-diving sportsmen 


"watched. Here we are only concerned 


with deep-sea’ 


4 
and women,—‘‘varmints” the commerc 
divers call them. The State Fish & Gar! 
Department says the abalone is in no dang’ 
of being wiped out by commercial fishe 
men ; they stick strictly to taking legal siz 
or larger to preserve their living. But t 
thousands of plain John Does will take eve 
a little silver dollar-sized abalone if 
can get away with it, and they can’t allt 


eatin 


the exciting and dangerous work of 
abalone feet. 


The world’s largest operator is the Unite 
Sea Foods Company of Santa Barbara an 
Morro Bay. They have fifteen thirty foc 
boats with three man crews working fa 
them. This company is a family affair con 
trolled by three men, two of whom, vice 
presidents Charley Pearce and Fran! 
Brebes, are expert working divers. 


Right now six fishing boats and the pick 
up boat California from United’s outfit ar 
working around San Clemente. The Cat 
forma brings us at dawn out to Sai 
Clemente where the fishermen are just uj 
and about breakfast. Husky Charley Peareé 
puts us aboard Frank Brebe’s boat, the 
Hornet. We have coffee and ham and eggs 
and are soon on our way around the enc 
of this nineteen mile long island to the “2 
beds on the windward shore. 


A big Navy LCI landing craft, red wit 
rust, lies beached high on ‘the jagged rocks 
as we swing past. Frank Brebes, of Portu- 
gtese extraction, sits on a barrel and talks 


“Right. over there near those rocks,” he 
says, pointing to a brown kelp bed, “was 
where Charley lost his brother Bill in ’44 
Bill was down in forty five feet of water 
when the rip tide swung the boat around 
Airline fouled in the propeller and was cut 
Before they could get Bill to the top he was 
dead. Just that fast.” 

Frank lives at Morro Bay, south of Sar 
Francisco. He has five children and has 
been diving seven’ years. He often make: 
$400 a day, at $3 a dozen for snagging 
abalones, and no one denies that he earn: 
every cent of it. He has worked at 170 feet 
his record. The divers average some twe 
thousand tons of abalones a year, and are 
the heart of this little industry. You car 
just bet that they lay their lives on the line 
—their airline—every time they dive. Theirs 
is the most difficult and debilitating job ir 
all deepsea fishing. 

Down in the cabin where Bozo is making 
coffee he says above the roar of the motor. 
“Charley Pearce lost his cousin too, of 
Monterey, when a propeller cut the airline 
Then there was Paul Borman, diver work- 
ing for another outfit. Paul was down ir 
fifty feet, off Santa Rosa island. Been fishin 
couple hours, everything going swell. Sud- 
denly the pipe connection of the compressec 
air tank blows a leak. Bang!” 

The Hornet rolled far over as we hit < 
swell. Bozo took a drink from his mug o1 
black coffee. 

“The two guys working topside witl 
Borman were green, you know, inexperi: 
enced. They blew up, got panicky. Triec 


| 
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Frank Brebes and his lineman make 
/ preliminary adjustments before the 
| descent to a depth of a hundred feet. 


p fix the pipe break instead of pulling Paul 
ight up. When they couldn’t do that—they 
ulled him up—dead. Jeez! His head was 
purple and all—”, 

“Hey, Bozo!” yelled Frank. “Cut the 
tories. Let’s fish here. This spot oughta be 
rood.” 

In a flash big Bozo was up the ladder and 
it the wheel. The motor roared, the Hornet 
;pun on her stern and swung around to a 
Hear spot in the broad kelp fields. The 
lerrieta and the Peanuts, two other United 
boats, were fishing nearby. 

Earl dragged the 150 pound waterproof 
canvas diving suit off the cabin top. Frank 
yulled on specially knitted two-piece woolies 
next his skin, then two pairs of wool socks. 
Then a sweat shirt and white coveralls. 
You’ve got to dress warmly to work hours 
on the cold sea bottom. 

Earl helped Frank put on the heavy suit. 
Oversized shoes encased in thirty pounds of 
rass came next. Frank’s wrists were 
greased and skintight rubber cuffs slipped 
ion. Lastly he put on white canvas gloves 
to guard against coral. Fifty pounds of lead 
weights were tied on his copper breastplate, 
front and back. 


' Ponderously Frankie got overside onto 
the ladder, kneedeep into the sea. He was 
teally weighted down, yet no helmet. He 
grinned up, “You know, couple months ago 
a diver friend of mine was standing) on his 
boat deck dressed like me, no helmet. They 
were moving to another spot. A sleeper 
wave tipped the boat over and he fell off and 
went down like a shot. Drowned.” He shrug- 
ged and grimmaced. All part of the game. 

Earl strapped a broad leather belt and an 
oxygen tank around Frank’s waist, then a 
knife for insurance. If the airline got cut 
Frank would have a few minutes supply 
of oxygen to try and reach surface. 


Now Earl wet a sack of tobacco, and 
swabbed out the inside of the glass face 
plate to prevent fogging. He gently lifted 
the forty five pound helmet on and bolted 
it down airtight. Air squirted in front cen- 
ter. The telephone diaphragm was on one 
side, the air outlet valve to the rear right. 
All was ready for the plunge. 

Frankie stepped waistdeep down the lad- 
der, suddenly leaped off sideways and went 
down like a rock. Then he bobbed high, 


As the lineman places the helmet on his 
head Frank Brebes smiles confidently. 
The net he holds will carry abalones. 


face grinning through the glass, and slowly 
sank from sight. Clouds of bubbles began 
coming up. Ina couple of minutes a line of 
bubbles moved off along the sea surface. 
Frankie was on the bottom and on the prowl 
for the succulent abalone. 


While I waited breathlessly for that 
first bag of abalones, Bozo began talking at 
the wheel. ‘Me, I dived some. But no more 
for me, Earl and I average about $125 a 
week, six cents a pound dressed. It’s a good 
job, better’n sitting behind a desk all day.” 

“Tt’s a job I won't have long if I don’t 
quit cutting the airline with that kelp knife,” 
yelled Earl from the bow. “About one more 
time and Frank’ll fire me.” 


He was sticking a long pole far down 
and severing the ropes of floating seaweed 
that constantly threatened to entangle air- 
line and rope. The airline had many. knife 
nicks. Divers have been killed by having 
that airline cut. 

“Send down the basket,’ Frank called 
over the telephone. 

Bozo repeated the order and Earl tied an 
empty basket to and heaved it overside 
where it sank. In alittle while “Pull it 
up!” ordered Frank. Bozo repeated the 
order and Earl hauled away. Presently Bozo 
leaped down and they dragged a heavy bas- 
ket of three dozen abalones dripping onto 
the deck. Earl dragged them aft and piled 
them neatly on the stern. ; 

It was a few minutes later when Bozo 
watched the seals hightail it off shoreward 
before the approaching killer whales. When 
Frankie was safely on the ladder they all 
watched the black dorsal fins move slowly 
away through the kelp beds. 

“You reckon they’re gone now?” asked 
Earl. : 

Frankie stared into the voiceless depths, 
said nothing. 

“One coulda stayed around down there,” 
Bozo suggested. “You wanta quit for 
today ?” 

Frankie noticed that the other divers were 
topside. Then they signalled the “all clear.” 
“No,” Frankie said, “I guess they’re gone.” 
He went back down and didn’t come up 
until noon, but the baskets of abalone came 
up with monotonous regularily. 

When Frankie came up for lunch and 
had his helmet removed, he sat on the barrel, 


> : SRA Teo 
Leaping. off the ladder Frank Brebes 
bobs for a moment on the surface be- 
fore he starts to drop to the bottom. 


nibbled on a peanut butter sandwich and 
sipped fruit juice. “lf I eat more it might 
upset my stomach,” he explained. 

Bozo checked the tally board by the wheel. 
“We got seventy two dozen now. Man, that’s 
850. Maybe we hit 140 dozen by 3:30.” 

“You must have miscounted,”’ said 
Frankie modestly. 

Things were quiet at noon. I got a photo 
of the crew, from aft. Earl and Bozo drank 
their coffee and Frankie rested, staring 
easily toward the brown and barren island. 


Frank Brebes did bring up 140 dozen— 
1680 abalones—that day. The divers average 
twenty to fifty dozen fishing within their 
legal depth of twenty to one hundred feet. 
Frank had taken off his suit as we headed 
back in the late afternoon and donned brown 
jumpers. As he lounged around drinking 
coffee, he kidded Earl. 

“This guy whittles on that rubber airline 
like it was a stick. Once in a while I look 
up and he’s got it tangled like macaroni. 
He cut it once. I had to use the spare to 
get up fast.” 

Earl grinned as if cutting the line hadn’t 
been such a heroic accomplishment. 


California’s annual commercial catch is 
about 2,100,000 pounds. United gets most 
of it, doing around a $500,000 business. 
They foresee no shortage in abalones. There 
are plenty of young ones around the Santa 
Barbara islands, San Clemente and Cata- 
lina, and in deep water along the California 
coast. The abalone’s only enemies are man, 
the powerful-jawed sheepshead fish, crabs 
and old age. 

Occasionally pearls are found in abalones. 
Some years ago a diver off the art colony 
of Laguna Beach found one valued at $2000. 
They are large, green, lustrous. But it is 
for the steaks that our seabottom friend is 
famed. There is little sale for the shells, 
and the demand for abalone curios is about 
nil. But whether you are a_skin-diving 
sportsman and you pound and dip your 
abalone steaks in egg and cracker crums and 
fry thirty. seconds on a side; or you drop 
into some famous restaurant to get a steak 
dinner cooked by a che{—it all seems worth- 
while. 

United sends ninety percent of its catch 
to San Francisco dealers. Folks down Los 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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A FESTIVAL AT SAN GIMIGNANO 


San Gimignano, the city of beautiful towers, provided a splendid setting for a colorful Renaissance festival. .The 
Italian government made San Gimignano a national monument to insure the preservation of its palaces. 


ON A CANAL NEAR ROME 
The Italian government cooperates generously with American films who are anxious 


to make pictures in Italy. They are permitted to make use freely of the nation’s vast N 
storehouse of art and history. Here cameramen are preparing to photograph a scene 
\ on a small canal south of Rome. 


_ TYRONE POWER WANDA HENDRIX 
‘Playing the part of Andrea On a sightseeing tour of the 
Orsoni, Tyrone Power stands in Italian capital Wanda Hendrix 
the castle garden of San Marino. pauses for a moment’s rest. 


Wins 


OPPOSITE ST. MARKS 
Equipment was unloaded from barges onto the steps of the 
landing of Santa Maria della Salute across the bay from St. 
Mark’s Square in Venice. 


t.. is the first of a series of layouts 
hich will appear in Travel showing how 
merican producers are taking moving pic- 
ies in various parts of the world in a search 
or scenic beauty, architectural masterpieces, 
storical accuracy and authentic local color. 
aly has been tapped sparingly in the past for 
mantic backgrounds, and Twentieth Century 
ox is the first major American company to 
take a complete film in Italy since the war. 
heir film is ‘“The Prince of Foxes,” a story of 
1e Renaissance of Caesar Borgia with Tyrone 
ower and Wanda Hendrix. Scenes for the 
icture were shot in many glamorous sections 
Italy including San Gimignano, the plaza of 
- Mark, the fortress town of San Marino, 
1€ imous Palmeri gardens, Florence, Terra- 
hini and finally Rome. 
Italy offers beauty and artistic treasure in 
Hie dase: In addition it is“one of the few 
ree markets left to American films today. 
hese are reasons why Ingrid Bergman and 
oberto Rosselini chose the volcanic island of 
cromboli as a setting for a film and why Gary 
oper plans to shoot his “Girl on the Via 
laminia” in Rome. 


‘Technically there were no unusual difficulties 
1 Shooting “The Prince of Foxes” though the 
xpense was high. The day’s work was flown 
aily to Hollywood for developing and printing 
nd then sent back to Italy. Two cameras 
nd a sound unit were shipped by air. The cast 
ad members of the technical staff consisted 
£ 150 people exclusive of extras. With the 
xception of the key roles, the cast was made 
Pp of Italian actors and actresses. For the 
alians who served as extras three thousand 5 : Z oo 
ostumes were made in Italy. Expensive as the Wid 
icture proved to be it was worth it. The view 


he square before San Marco peopled with 
. : A month was spent in shooting scenes in San Marino. Its great walls were an impressive 
ah in fifteenth POneUty: dress provides a background for the scenes in which seventy foot scaling ladders were used and in 
no sound stage can give. Many other which the natives participated. Here Tyrone Power and Everett Sloane are consulting 
renes are equally magnificent. / with Henry King, the director of “The Prince of Foxes.” 


THE WALLS OF SAN MARINO 


y: 


HIGHWAYS IN THE SKY 


lt took a century of exploration, pioneering, heart breaking labor, industrial development and sci- 


entific progress to build the magnificent system of highways throughout the Colorado Kockies. 


“THE TOWN OF Crystal is snowbound. 
The stage road between this city and Marble, 
six miles away, is under ten to fifty feet 
of snow and the mail carrier has been able 
to come through only once in the past week, 
and then on snowshoes. As soon as the 
storm ceases and weather settles a force of 
fifty men will begin work to open a road 
for a train of pack horses and it is believed 
that by tunneling through the snow at points 
most exposed to avalanches it will be pos- 
sible to open a terminal station.” 

That casual information, printed in a 
letter in the Denver Post in the winter of 
1899, suggests the nature of the greatest 
problem confronting the early settlers in 
the Rocky Mountan country—mere trans- 
portation from town to town over the 
timberline highways. And keeping those 
Rocky Mountain roads open winter as well 
as summer remains, in 1950, the greatest 
single obstacle to ordinary commerce and 
travel in the West. 


From the very first days of western settle- 
ment the problem presented itself. In the 
Southwest, through New Mexico, the Con- 
tinental Divide is a mere ridge, with cross- 
ings as low as 4,244 feet at Lordsburg, and, 
by exceptionally easy grades, Campbell Pass, 
7,247 high. And in Wyoming there is the 
historic South Pass, a long, level valley at 
an altitude of 7,500 feet. 

But the five hundred mile section of the 
Rockies in the state of Colorado is a different 
matter entirely. ‘The rim of the Divide in that 
sector towers from ten to fourteen thousand 
feet in the air, and it towers abruptly, climb- 
ing just west of Denver, from the 5,200 foot 
prairie floor to the fourteen thousand foot 
summit in a matter of less than forty crow- 
flight miles. 

And Colorado was the key to the Rocky 
Mountain west. The settlers could not 
simply ignore that region and seek out home- 
sites in less rugged country, for the great 
gold rush of 1859 was in the heart of the 
central Rockies, and as the Argonauts 
poured into the timberline basins up the 
valley of the South Platte, they built the 
city of Denver, and made it the capital of 
the region. Despite the dictates of geogra- 
phy, of economics, and of common-sense 
there the city stood, and ways had to be 
found of bridging the massive mountains 
that stood between the Queen City and the 
gold camps immediately over the hump. 
Miners by the hundreds of thousands in- 
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by Albert N. Williams 


habited those isolated camps, and their needs 
had to be served regardless of weather, dis- 
tance, or inaccessability. 


But even before the days of ’59 the prob- 
lem of direct western crossings of the 
Colorado Rockies had been posed specifi- 
ally in connection with the plans for the 
long projected transcontinental railroad. As 
an ardent exponent of a direct line from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, John 
C. Frémont made five exciting and danger- 
ous expeditions through the Rockies be- 
tween 1842 and 1853. And on his fourth 
trek, in 1848, that foolhardy explorer very 
nearly lost his life finding out that timber- 
line is a dangerous playground in mid- 
winter. 

Frémont’s idea of the perfect rail route 
was out along the Santa Fe Trail and then 
directly west over the mountains along the 
thirty-eighth parallel of latitude, nearly ap- 
proximating the main east-west highway 
U. S. 50 of today. 

To test the route under the most difficult 
conditions, Frémont attempted the crossing 
of the Divide in the depths of winter. With 
a party of thirty-three men, guided by the 


} 


grizzled old-timer, Bill Willams, the expec 
tion moved slowly up the slopes of the q| 
Garita Range beyond the upper Rio Gran«| 
Valley. Day by day the snows fell to a 
increasing depth, and at last, in the heart « 
a raging blizzard, Frémont stood on top 4 
the Continental Divide at an altitude « 
over ten thousand feet The bitterness’ ¢ 
the winter can be attested by the fact thi 
on one occasion he directed his men to cam 
in-a gully where small shoots of green shoy 
ing above the snow gave hope of forage fc 
the animals. When the spot was reached th 
green shoots were discovered to be the tog 
of small trees. And such a phenomenon j 
by no means uncommon. Alongside mani 
of the mountain roads a generation a 
pine trees could be seen neatly sawed oi 
at twenty and twenty-five feet: the level 0 
the snow during the winter months whe 
the trees were chopped for fuel or shelter 


Even though he stood on the crest of th 
Divide, the vicious winter weather prevente 
Frémont from continuing his trek into th 
west. Retreating as rapidly as the sort 
condition of his men and animals woul 
allow, he retraced his steps down the mout 


ON THE WAY TO NEW DIGGINGS 
Nothing deterred the miners who swarmed into Colorado when the gold rush began in 
1859. ‘they pushed into the remotest parts of the Rockies and they forced shippers 
to build roads for the transportation of necessary merchandise. 


Harper’s Weekly, 137 


of 
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ins to the Rio Grande, and, with the help of a rescue party from 
anta Fe, to the safety of that city. Five years later he did com- 
ete his dreamed-of crossing in that region, but then it was Coche- 
ipa Pass, some thirty miles to the north, over which he drove his 
jagon train in a scant three inches of snow at winter’s height. 
aptain John Gunnison of the United States Army had located 
jiat route, the practical way to the west along Frémont’s favored 
lirty-eighth parallel route. 


_ By the time the Rocky Mountain gold rush came, in 1859, most 
if the practical crossings of the high mountains had been staked 


THE OVERLAND MAIL COACH 


In the sixties the principal mail route in Colorado led from the 
level prairies in Wyoming over the mountainous Cherokee trail 
to Denver. All through the sixties and seventies Colorado 
struggled with the problems of opening free public routes 
directly west to San Francisco. 
Leslie’s Weekly, 1867 


Harper’s Weekly, 1868 


HAULING MACHINERY 
The audacity and ingenuity of the pack 
train drivers enabled them to accomplish 
prodiguous feats in transporation. Here a 
boiler and smoke stack are being hauled up 
the pass that went to California Gulch, 
later to become Leadville, one of Colorado’s 

most famous mining towns, 


out by explorers, military missions, trappers, 
miners, and extra-zealous California immi- 
grants. Unfortunately, though, these routes 
were nothing but pack trails, available only 
to mules. However, the mere fact of being 
two miles high up a sheer mountainside, 
fifty, a hundred, a hundred-and-fifty miles 
from civilization’s last vestige in Denver 
did not deter the ubiquitous miners. What 
they found necessary for proving out their 
claims they ordered, and it was up to the 
shipper to find some means to get the mer- 
chandise through. 


The foolhardiness of the pack-train 
operators was matched only by their in- 
genuity, and tales of the inventiveness of 
these amazing characters are legion, and 
lead inevitably to a comparison with Archi- 
medes. “Give me enough mules, and a six- 
inch wide trail,” one of them might easily 
and honestly have said, “and I will move the 
world.” 


In one instance, in the lofty San Juans 
of southwestern Colorado, a freighter con- 
tracted to deliver a mile of still-wire cable 
to a mine high on timberline. The crux 
of the matter was that he was not to cut the 
huge roll, but deliver it intact. 
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MOTOR TRAIL — 1918 


In 1918 this was the road through Wagon 
Wheel Gap on which there were turnouts 
for passing every five miles. Halfway posts 
were planted to settle arguments as to who 
had to back up when two motorist met head 
on. Today it is State 149, a wide gateway 
to some of the finest trout fishing in the 
world. 


Stretching the mammoth order out on the 
main street of the town of’ Telluride, the 
ingenious stager managed to get it unrolled 
and untangled and finally rearranged in a 
series of smaller rolls. Between each of these 
smaller rolls, which comprised the weight 
of wire which one mule might be expected 
to haul, a fifteen foot bight was left, the 
proper distance between two animals. Then, 
engaging every available mount in the vicin- 
ity, he strung the re-rolled cable in its suc- 
cessive loops over the backs of his platoon 
of mules and made off cheerily to the top 
of the world. 

Freight, it is interesting to note, cost as 
much as fifteen and twenty cents a pound 
to haul over the average trek of twenty-five 
to thirty miles, but such figures did not curb 
the voracious miners. Entire smelters and 
stamp mills were often shipped to the rim 
of the world by mule back, and it was not 
uncommon for pianos to be ordered in. 

But the pack trails were obviously a tem- 
porary makeshift, and as each successive 
mineral strike indicated its permanency, toll 
roads were constructed over a network of 
mountain passes from the commercial cen- 
ters on the outside plains. 

Perhaps the most famous of all the old 
toll roads was that operated by “Uncle 
Dick’? Wootton on top of Raton Pass, that 
crucial crossing of the south Rockies that 
commanded the rich trade between Colorado 
and the southwest. For a generation, from 
the early twenties, as a matter of fact, the 
old Santa Fe Trail had followed the 
Arkansas River west from St, Joe. Turning 
south near the present site of Trinidad, 
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Colorado, it crossed the rugged spur of the 
Raton Mountains and came down on the 
level plains of northern New Mexico. The 
Santa Fe trade had been a rich venture, even 
before the gold-rush days, with thousands 
of tons of heavy goods being brought over 
the man-killing trail every summer. Now, 
with the influx of gold-seekers flooding 
every canyon and chasm of the central and 
south Rockies, that already ancient Spanish 
city became a year-round commercial center, 
jobbing principally food-stuffs, clothing, 
textiles, livestock, and, of course, the 
legendary Toas Lightning, which purported 
to be a brand of either whiskey or gun- 
powder. It possessed the fundamental char- 
acteristics of both. 


Richard L. Wootton, known as Uncle 
Dick, was more than familiar with the Santa 
Fe country, and the important highway that 
served the Rockies from that city. In the 
first winter of Denver’s existence, 1858, he 
had freighted in two barrels of Lightning 
for a starter, and, laying a plank over the 
two casks for a bar, had made more money 
catering to the miners than many of the 
miners, themselves, were able to make in 
the goldfields. Also, Uncle Dick realized 
that the key to the Santa Fe trade was the 
single possible crossing of the east limb 
of the Rockies, the twenty mile-long valley 
through the Raton range where U. S. High- 
way 85 now scurries between Trinidad, 
Colorado, and Raton, New Mexico. 


As a means of providing himself with a 
secure and profitable enterprize for his twi- 


northern ale of the pass he built stab] ; 
corrals and a modest hotel. His rates, 
approved by the Territorial legislatures a 


twenty-five cents for a rider, and five cen 
each for loose animals. Uncle Dick operat} 
this toll road until the’San Fe railroad can 
through the pass in the late seventies, ar} 
it uel both its custom and its own|| 
well. In one fifteen month period for whit 
receipt books have been, for some reasa 


preserved, $9,193 was taken in. 


While this Raton toll was in many 1 
spects the best known of all these highwa 
enterprizes, it was by no means the only onj 
By the hundreds they were projecte 
throughout the entire inter-mountain regio 
many of them careful improvements ee 
offered excellent service, but many of ther 
mere arinoyances put in by greedy rancher 
to shake down the busy traffic which ing 
vertently crossed a bit of patented property 


But all this while, all through the sixtie 
and seventies, the good citizens of Colorad 
Territory were wrestling with the importar 
problem of opening free and public arterte 
routes to the west so that Denver woul 
have direct commerce with Chicago, in th 
east, and San Francisco. Also, until th 
Union Pacific finally built through Chey 
enne, a hundred miles to the north, Colorad 
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A PACK TRAIN IN THE SAN JUAN MOUNTAINS = ) 
Even today these are sections in the Rockies where pack trains are still used and the ~ 
roads just quit trying to go further. In the inset is the greatest beast of burden ever 
created, the Rocky Mountain Canary. Without his aid the gold seeker would have 
been helpless. 


Denver Public Library 


of 


THE OPEN ROAD IN WINTER 


The arterial mountain roads are kept dry and clear and they are 
as safe in winter as in summer. This is a section of Loveland 
Pass about seventy miles west of Denver. 


oans nurtured hopes that their Queen City 


Be EEO . 
Colorado State Highway Dept. 


semi-weekly pony express service Irom the Missouri River to 
Golden Gate, and any man with a shred of vision could not but 
know that the route of that service would inevitably be the 
pathway of further expansion along which the great cities 
would be built and on which the rails would eventually be laid. 
To capture portions of that route was the goal of every 
chartered town. 


A succession of men attempted to build the highway up the 
steep sides of north Clear Creek canyon, and although the need 
was evident for a usable wagon road, the construction tasks 
were almost insurmountable. Berthoud and his first associates 
finally sold their toll charter to William Cushman, a banker who 
lived in Georgetown, near the foot of the pass. Cushman, who 
expected to profit from real estate holdings in the Clear Creek 
valley, finaily went bankrupt and sold out for seven thousand 
dollars to W. A. Hamill, a neighbor. Hamill finally completed 
the road in 1875, fourteen years after it had first been surveyed. 
From the first day the traffic to and from Middle Park, just over 
the Pass, and on to the western valleys appeared easily sufficient 
to repay Hamill his investment in short order. 


The people of Colorado, though, did not relish the idea of 
one man controlling so important a through highway, and one 
of the first legislative acts after the Territory became a state in 
1876 was to purchase the Berthoud Pass road from Hamill for 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and open it, as well as the rest 
of the route into Utah, to the public. . 


From that day to this Highway 40 has been the most heavily 
used of all the crossings of the High Divide. From its opening 
days. stages, pack-trains, heavy wagons, and even bicycles 
trundled to the summit with only a fraction of the effort custom- 
arily needed to get over the hump. The road, from the valley 
floor over the peak and down into the opposite valley, was a 
matter of twenty miles, and although the going was slow and 
rough, the views were superb, and a trip over Berthoud to the 
resort center of Grand Lake has been one of the major attrac- 
tions in the Rockies for three quarters of a century. From 
year to year, and particularly after autos began. to invade the 
mountains, the grades were levelled, the curves straightened and 


(Continued on Page 32) 


ENTERING THE ROCKIES 


A luminiscent center line and side markers make the mountain passes as safe and easy 
to drive as a city parkway. Here the U. S. Highway No. 40 enters the mountains 


would be the great half-way point on the fifteen miles west of Denver for a 1500 foot climb on a seven mile hill. 


through transcontinental route. 

_ The most ambitious of these undertakings 
was no mere ten mile jump over a specific 
mountain pass, but a projected 425 mile 
crossing of the Rocky Mountains to Provo, 
Utah, where the road, it was indicated, 
would j join an existing route for the balance 
of the way to Salt Lake City, and thence 
on to the Pacific. Such a highway would, 
its backers insisted, become the main east- 
west trade route, and would insure to Den- 
ver the commercial pre-eminence of the en- 
tire Rocky Mountain region. 

That route, which is now followed by 
U.S. Highway 40, is inevitably linked with 
the name of Captain E, L. Berthoud, who 
performed the preliminary surveys, and now 
crosses the Divide over Berthoud Pass, and 
is the most famous of all the timperline high- 
ways. ree ~ 

The spark which Teaarated this = Age 
enterprize was the passage, in~March of 
1861, of the Overland Mail Bill, one of the 
most important pieces of legislation to be 
enacted in that period as far as the develop- 
ment of the West was concerned. 

_ The Bill provided for daily stage and 
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Ray Manley 


Both of these old 
missions reflect the 
influence of Moorish 
architecture. Above 
is Alamon Mission 
in Northern Mexico 
whose tower is siml- 
lar to the minaret 
from which the 
muezzin calls the 
faithful to prayer. 
At the right is 
Oquita, a Father 
Kino mission, with 
the fluted ornamen- 
“tal doorway seen in 
‘old Moorish build- 
ings. 


Te 


ee aay 


ALTHOUGH THE MUEZZIN’S call to prayer has never been heard 
on the Southwestern desert, many other phases of Mohammedan 
culture are evident there. 

The conversion of the New World infidel was accomplished by 
the soft spoken word of Jesuit fathers, and not by the flaming 
sword of Islam. But these missionaries were practical men as well 
as prayerful ones, able to erect churches and homes, to build dams 
and irrigation ditches, and do it with the materials at hand. And 
the materials at hand were much the same as those in the lands of 
the Saracens who had entered Spain from Egypt in’the early part 
of the eighth century. 

The Mohammedan invaders of Europe had come to stay, and stay 
they did—for nearly eight hundred years. But when Ferdinand, 
king of Spain, finally expelled them in 1492, a significant year for 
the Western Hemisphere, he could expel only their government, 
their religion and their army. But the imprint of their culture 
remained, its foreign origin having lost its alien character. It had 
become so thoroughly implanted upon the Spanish scene that it 
could not possibly be separated from things, originally belonging 
there. Nor did it concern the latter day Spaniards or worry them 
in any way that adobe buildings, patios and Moorish arches had 
not been there forever. Thus, when the conquistadors, followed 
and sometimes led, by black-robed fathers, swarmed into Mexico 
and spilled over into what is now the American Southwest, they 
brought with them a culture largely created by followers of the 
prophet, Mohammed. 

But priests of the Christian faith, and not the soldiers in search 
of gold, toiled, prayed and died with the Indians. It was the priests 
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How priests of the Christian faith were influenced by 


Allah 


pitiives [ 


by Crampton Hall 


Islam in building their missions in the New World. 


who taught them to build mission churches that look like mosques 
and to live in homes like those of millions of people in the Neat 
East, who, twice daily, turn to Mecca and pray to Allah. They dic 
so, not from reverence for the Islamic creed, but for the purely 
practical reasons that they were familiar with these things from 
the homeland of their native Spain, and found them eminently usefu 
in this new country in which they planned to teach—an arid country 
not unlike the lands from which the Saracens themselves had come 
The moving force behind them, however, was the peaceful wor 
of the Fisherman of Galilee; they were unmoved by the war cry 
of the militant Saracen, who preached and practiced conversion by 
the sword. This was a different world, a New World. 


The only building material available in abundance was the earth 
itself. When properly mixed with water and straw, shaped, and 
baked in the desert sun, it became a durable block well-adapted to 
the erection of homes, churches and stockades. The idea was not 
a new one; Egyptian hieroglyphics described the process in the 


Ray Manley 


The mission at Tubatamba in Sonora, Mexico, dates from the 
seventeenth ceuntry. The doorway has a fluted arch with side 
supports. 
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atliest Ls of iecor del time when the art of building was born. 

‘The very word adobe comes from the Spanish adobar, to plaster, 
bach originated in northern Africa so long ago that it is one of 
ne oldest words in the human vocabulary. The soil itself had 
Geposed the buildings of an ancient people; it was a convenient 
‘ubstance and a good one. And in their treeless world, the Moham- 
aedans and their ancestors had used it. So also did the Jesuit 
athers in Spain’s western empire. 


_ A land where the sun burns hot enough to make an adobe is a 
bad where the sun shines nearly every day of the year. A person 
iving in such a land can do many things out of doors, but the 
esident of a more severe climate must seek permanent shelter to 
lo them—to eat his meals, to wash his clothes, to meet his friends, 
nd to carry on his business. Availing themselves of their natural 
dyantages, home builders in regions of the world that are warm 
nd dry placed these activities of the normal family in the out-of- 
oors, then enclosed that area within a wall or within wings of 
he house, to insure privacy. This area they called a patio. And it 
F still a characteristic feature of American homes in the Southwest, 
ven though it originated in the Near East many centuries ago. 
: nd why not? It was a sensible arrangement then. And it is still 

. sensible arrangement now. It was appropriate for the sunny days 
ind balmy nights in the land of the Saracens. And it is still 
‘propriate for the sunny days and balmy nights in the American 
Southwest. 

Also appropriate, and beautiful too, are the domes, arches and 
jlain white walls of Moorish mosques. They seem to belong on a 
andscape of glistening sands and deep blue skies. And the Moham- 
nedans built them there. Then, later, when the Jesuit fathers 
rected their missions on similar sites a half a world away, they, 
00, built such buildings. With marvelous skill, they directed the 
indians in the construction of stout, strong building gs that now are 
tanding, nearly two centuries later, monuments to a faith whose 
emple is the heart of man. 

In all probability the Jesuits ‘concerned themselves not at all 
tbout the Moorish appearance of their missions. Very busy men, 
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Charles W. Herbert 


i SAN IGNATIO 


Many of the mission churches built by the Jesuit friars were 

massive in structure and austere in appearance. San Ignacio, 

another mission founded by the energetic Father Kino, has 

designs cous in many mosques and it could be defended in case 
of an attack by hostile Indians. 


f Charles W. Herbert 


A MOSQUE IN TUNIS 


Kaiorwan Mosque in Tunis is typical of the archi- 
_ tectural style found throughout North ‘Africa. 
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Charles W. Herbert 
IN THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS 


Many features common to buildings in Mexico and the American Southwest 
can be seen in this dwelling which stands in Morocco’s Atlas Mountains. 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION ; 


To the music of the gong orchestra the funeral procession moves through the village streets. The spirit of the occasion is one of gaiety 
and rejoicing. Costumes of brilliant greens, reds and yellows are worn and the spectators cheer the sacred bull noisily as it passes by. 


The corpse now lies in the sacred bull 
in which it will be burned. Women are 
bringing gifts to present to the deceased 
before his soul is released for its de- 
parture to the other world. Messages 
written on leaves implore the super- 
natural powers to give the spirit safe 
passage. 


THE CREMATION OF A 
BALINESE ARISTOCRAT 


: by Jan Stevens 


Photographs by the author 


Few tears are shed at the funeral of wealthy Ngoerah 


Teken. Gay hearted Balinese brighten the ostentatious 


pageant with music, dancing and rowdy jocosity. 
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GIFTS FOR THE SPIRIT 


Files of women come to the cremation ground bearing gifts balanced on their heads. 
One of these women carries a sacred image, others bring bowls of brass, earthenware 
pots. and little hats of straw. 


was something very satisfying about the rich 
man’s death, and that was that’at last there 
would be a cremation. 


A cremation in Bali is an affair not to be 
lightly embarked on. It is a rich, elaborate 
and very costly business, and sometimes 
people who have died rest in the burying 
grounds for two or three years, waiting for 
the death of someone who is important 
enough to warrant a festival, and who has 
left money enough to pay for one at which 


PREPARING FOR 
THE CREMATION 


After the body is taken 
out of the tower it is 
passed over the heads 
of the bearers and 
placed in the funeral 
pyre. Men shout wildly 
and battle strenuously 
for the privilege of lift- 
ing the corpse and 
speeding it on its jour- 
ney to the Brahmin 
afterlife. 
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ordinary corpses can modestly join in. 
The Balinese are a people who like a 
good time on all occasions—even funerals— 
with plenty of frills and baroque curleycues 
to decorate the scene and bright explosive 
music. to accompany it. A funeral in Bali 
means a high time for all, and when it is 
the funeral of a man as rich as Ngoerah 
Teken, the sky (if the image is not a 
blasphemous one )becomes the limit. 


Goesti Ngoerah Teken had already been 


lz 


_RIOTOUS INTERLUDE 
Thepagoda-like coffin sways wildly as | 
Spectators struggle with the bearers 
for the right to carry the funeral pylon. Y 


dead for four months before his corpse wat 
found in the jungle. Nevertheless his body 
was laid out in state, with a gold ring on 
his tongue, an iron bit between his teeth, a 
rose in each nostril, a mirror on each eye 
and his ears plugged with wax to ensure 
that on his return to earth, in his next 
incarnation, he will have good teeth and 
a proper assortment of senses. Finally the 
rich man was wrapped in a shroud of white 
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Clifford of Del Mar Sports- 
wear designs for tropical 
wear a blouse in a new color 
he calls “Straw Hat Yellow.” 
It has softly dropped shoul- 
ders, full sleeves and is 
teamed with a jersey skirt in 
a honey-beige shade. 


This Martini designed dress 
is perfect for tropical_resort 
wear and later for Spring. 
It is made of navy and white 
heart pone with bloused top 

im peg-topped skirt. 
The hat is Lanesta’s navy 


and s 


straw cartwheel. . 


Checked wool is draped by 
Margi of A. Goodman into a 
coat dress. Straight easy 
lines are pointed up with a 
double row of self-buttons. 
The dropped shoulder falls 
softly from a deep slope 
collar. 


Lass O’Scotland uses light on 
dark in a two piece wool 
chenille dress with self 


covered buttons. The con- 
trast ribbing in the skirt 
carries out the lithe look. 
Add your own belt for a 
change of mood. 


Brilliant jet buttons work themselves down the side of this 


silk polka dotted surah from Hannah. Trey’s collection. 


Unpressed pleats fall gently at the side and are 


draped 


carefully under a wide and shinning belt. The surah with the 
hat by Mr. John are ideal for Bermuda. 


This printed faille suit de- 
signed by Martini is seen 
in the market place at Port 
au Prince. It is trimmed 
with velvet collar and pocket 
flaps. The Emma hat is 
white straw, the brim trim- 
med with black velvet. 


uggestions or a Se hopical Uses 


A whirl of strips on the brief- 
est of jackets points up a 
wisp of waist in this two- 
piece dress of pure wool 
chenille from Lass of Scot- 
land. Undressed pleats are 
introduced in the skirt of the 
simple cap-sieeves underdress. 


HAITI CELEBRATES 


A BICENTENNIAL 


by Albert C. Hicks 


Travels Trip 


To describe Haiti is difficult. Haiti 
is a maze of complexities. Also, it 
is a musical composition. A variety 
of moods. A poem. 

In area it is a small Caribbean 
nation. In population it is large. For 
touring camera fiends with a penchant 
for the inanimate, it has monuments 
to men and history. It has parks, 
exquisitely beautiful women, and a 
wonderful amber liquid. 

As elsewhere in the world there 
are shabby hovels, grimy streets and 
taxi cab drivers with a lust for lucre. 
There are tawdry dumps and properly 
sordid dives. 

As an ineffable musical composition 
it has its pianissimo and its fortis- 
simo; and, as elsewhere, it has its 
cacophony of poverty which the pres- 
ent Government is trying valiantly 
to ease. 

Its national culture is half French, 
half African and wholly Haitian. 


Above all, it is a land of congenial, 
accomodating hosts: people who love 
life as nowhere else in the hemisphere. 
People who are without a soupcon of 
viciousness, but whose urge for self 
preservation is great, almost patho- 


of the Month 


logical. It is this urge that accounts 
for an apparent paradox: Haiti’s 
sanguinary history. A proud albeit 
scarlet history. Prior to their be- 
coming Haitians and afterward, they 
have been obliged to fight non-Hait- 
ians, first for their freedom from 
slavery, then for their independence 
—and they are the second oldest in- 
dependent nation in the new world 
—and since, on several occasions, for 


survival. They have managed, ad- 
mirably, on all such sanguinary_ 
meetings. Yet the Haitian as an 


individual in his personal and domes- 
tic affairs and in his relations with 
other Haitians and visitors is wholly 
without rancor, abhors violence, and 
although he may emotionally blow his 
top he quickly comes back to. earth 
with a broad smile. 


During the first half of 1950 Haiti 
is having a prolonged fiesta celebrat- 
ing the two hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of its capital and major 
seaport, Port au Prince. It is being 
held under the more formal title of 
Bicentennial Exposition, with the sub- 
title Peace and Progress. Close to 
twenty countries are represented with 


exhibits, including the United States 
and several Latin American nations 
of the Western Hemisphere and 
France, Belgium and the Vatican of 
Europe. 


The belle of the ball, however, is 
wElaiti. 


Within and without the Ex- 
position. Within, curving along a 
two mile bay frontage that was once 
a deplorable slum area, there is a 
daily parade of Haitian art, industry 
and sport. Its art is varied and in- 
cludes some of the most interesting, 
vital and beautiful paintings on can- 
vas today; its industry is mostly 
sisal (Haiti is its largest exporter), 
sugar, tobacco, the usual products 
of the tropics; and its national sport 
is cock-fighting. 

Music and the dance appear high 
on the list of Haitian contributions 
to the Exposition. They are, in fact, 
Haiti’s true art; although not when 
formalized, albeit 
they are of immense artistic propor- 
tions. On exhibition, the music and 
dance combined are offered by color- 
ful folklore troupes. Nowhere in the 
Western Hemisphere are there to be 
found comparable virtuosos of the 
drum: they beat with a wild, yet al- 
ways rhythmic abandonment, some- 
times with their hands, sometimes 
their feet, and to the accompaniment 
of the beating drums the dancers 
dance in a corresponding abandon- 
ment. But, being on exhibition and 
therefore formalized, the abandon- 
ment is finite. 


Out of the cities, deep in the hills, 
the peasants, either in the ectasy of 
religion or pleasure, find, in their 
arts of the music and dance, an in- 
finite. No people anywhere in this 
hemisphere can reach such heights 


The Palais du Tourisen is a typical example of the modernistic architecture used in 
the buildings erected for Haiti’s Bicentennial Exposition. 
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even. formalized » 


_ dn Paris, 
They fae currently, a liberal gov- 


outside does not have easy access 
these triumphs of nature over s 


to the country one can hear the drum: 
and raised voices singing, not always 


frequently, melancholically. 
seem only off the road but are more 
likely miles away, back up in the hills. 
They can be found, and the adven= 
turing visitor will probably enjoy 
the sensation of witnessing one: but 
the visitor drenched with westerr 
civilization should keep solidly in 
mind that his is not the only way of 
life, in fact, his is a small minorit 
in a world of varied civilizations, 

Back, now, to Port au Prince and 
the fetish of civilization. The upper 
strata of Port au Prince society is 
loaded with culture, numerous of 
their members having been educated) 
London and the States, 


ernment headed by the highly estim- 
able President Dumarsais Estimé. 
Since 1946 when -President Estimé 
became chief of state, he has been 
seeking grimly for an answer to 
Hales. divers financial problems. 


But the President is faced with a 
paradox that will not be easy to 
simplify. Haiti’s charm lies in its 
very complexities. Haiti, within but 
a few air-miles of the States, offers 
Americans an opportunity to step out 
of a world they have always known 
into a world they have never before 
known. But it is this very primitive 
life along side the exquisite culture 
of Port au Prince that weighs so 
heavily upon the financial fortunes 
of the nation. Estimé’s great prob- 
lem is in finding a way to bring to 
Haiti numerous desirable dollars 
without bringing in the wake of the 
dollar a corruption of Haiti’s cul- 
ture. and customs, the very charms 
that will ‘bring American visitors 
who will in turn leave dollars in 
Haiti. This, indeed, is a denne 
assignment. 

Today, Haiti is a tourist’s para- 
dise. It shall be tomorrow, and it 
is to be hoped that it shall be al- 
ways. It is the El Dorado of the 
tourists’ Caribbean circuit because 
unlike nearby governments, the Hait- 
ian Government has never sought to 
streamline Haiti, to make it modern: 
Haiti takes pride in the primitive as 
well as the culture of its capital. As a 
result Haiti has maintained a charm 
‘albeit not the picture postcard 
“picturesque” charm but a charm that 
goes deep because its roots are deep. 

There has been no attempt to com- 
pete with Miami Beach—Haiti’s vir- 
tues are more profound—and prices, 
outside rentals for houses, are re- 
markably favorable. 

The hotels have more to offer for 
the money than any hotels in the 
West Indies. They provide excel- 
lent service, French-Haitian cuisine, 
and rooms that are not designed to 
promote claustrophobia. Several of 
the hostelries look out upon unfor- 
gettable scenic pleasures, and one 
offers its guests an adjoining swim- 
ming pool, 

In Cap Haitien—a little over an 
hour by air and a little over a day 
by automobile from the capital— 


ot 


to my ead, ‘is bike: most ene 
in the Caribbean from any point of 
view. The hotel is the Roy Chris- 
tophe, offering a superb cuisine, com- 
fortable rooms with showers, a mag- 
nificent rear garden with tennis 
ourts adjoining, and the ubiquitous, 
altogther comfortable bar. There is 
one drawback, the rear of the hotel 
joins the Cap’s army post, and the 
army band is given to parading about 
at the crack of dawn. 

' Cap Haitien is good for a three- 
day visit, but for a stay in Haiti of 
two weeks or more Port au Prince 
will be headquarters. Before leav- 
ing the States it is well to write 
ahead for reservations, and I shall 
go out on a limb with suggestions. 
the most convenient section is the 
hamp - de Mars, in the center of 
which, like a birthday cake with a 
dome, sits the National Palace. Fac- 
ing the Champ de Mars are two rec- 
mmendable hotels, modestly priced, 
clean, serving excellent food. The 
Hotel Mon Réve (formerly the Pen- 
sion Suisse) is under the wholly in- 
felligent management of an English- 
man, Joel Kenter, and his delightful 
‘American wife. You can sit on the 
eranda and watch Haitian life in 
the park beyond; or, if the mood, the 
company and the opportunity affords, 
disappear into a corner of the vast 
garden at the rear, which features, 
isuggestively, a love seat entitled Mon 
Reve. The other Champ de Mars 
hotel is the Excelsior, managed by 
Madame Rouzier of an old Haitian 
family. 

In the upper rates bracket there is 
the Splendide, managed by Madame 
Frankel who should some day prove 
to be an historical figure of Haiti. 
Among other things, she has pro- 
ided her guests with a swimming 
ool that looks as though it might 
ave been lifted from the backyard 
of a Hollywood cinema star. Another 
hotel in this category is the Aux 
Caribe, half way up the mountain- 
ide to Petionville, a beautiful little 
own named after the first president 
of Haiti. There are dozens of other 


an Consulate will produce upon re- 
uest. 


A weekend should be Bent in 


such hotels, a list of which any Hait-. 


landmarks. 


The Gulf of La Gonaive which reaches inland one 
hundred miles provides Port au Prince with a fine 
harbor 


Kenscoff, high in the mountains at 
the rear of Port au Prince. There 
one can ride or relax in a tempera- 
ture ten to twenty degrees cooler 
than sea level. 

Automobile transportation in Haiti 
is rather expensive because every- 
thing in connection with this method 
of travel is imported, coming, there- 
fore, to approximately twice what 
it does in the States. Nevertheless, 
a cross country trip by motor car 
is highly recommended. Here are 
two suggestions. 

From Port au Prince to Belladere 


on the Dominican border takes six 


or seven hours. The Haitians are 
very proud of Belladere; but the 
truth is the Haitians see far more in 
this town than any visitor will see. 


_ The main purpose of making the trip 


to Belladere is the enchanting scen- 
ery enroute: sometimes soft and lux- 
uriant, at other times spectacular, at 
all times interesting. 

Still more interesting is the drive 
to Cap Haitien, but it is much further, 
taking all of a day, and to be done 
in comfort, a day and night, with a 
stop-off in either St. Mare or Gon- 
aives. Added to the scenery of the 
journey are the numerous historical 
Beyond St. Marc you 
drive through country made _histor- 
ically fabulous by such Haitian greats 
as Toussaint L’Overture, Dessalines, 


‘THE EXHIBITION OPENS 


More than twenty centuries in the western hemis- 
_phere and in Europe are represented with exhibits 
at Haiti’s Bicentennial Exposition. 


The Palace of Fine Arts will house, along with 
other exhibits, examples of the Haitian painting 


so greatly admired by American critics. 


Christophe. You drive through the 
lush L’Artibonite valley, over moun- 
tains, across rivers, through towns 
and villages, rimming, now and then, 
the blue waters of the Golfe de la 
Gonaive—and eventually you reach 
the Cap and the Atlantic Ocean. 

There are two advantages to flying 
to the Cap: one, it costs less, secondly, 
you fly in over Christophe’s fantas- 
tic Citadelle perched high on top of 
a mountain, and his wondrous Sans 
Souci outside the town of Milot be- 
low the Citadelle. You will visit 
them from Cap Haitien, but the view 
of the Citadelle from a plane is a 
truly remarkable sight. 

Both San Souci and the Citadelle 
are remarkably well preserved con- 
sidering the wars and the rebellions 
they have gone through, and almost 
a century and a half of time. Not 
to mention the period during which 
the United States Marines occupied 
the country. The Marines stationed 
at Cap Haitien appear to have done 
what they could to wreck these his- 
torical landmarks, but in this case, 
fortunately, the Marines took a beat- 
ing. Christophe succeeded in haul- 
ing more than a hundred canon up 
several thousand feet of mountain- 
side by way of tortuous mule paths 
through deep jungle brush. The 
Marines sought, one hundred years 
later, to haul the canon back down, 


Hamilton Wright 


an infinitely easier job. They suc- 
ceeded with fewer than a score, sev- 
eral canon being still on view lying 
deserted along the mountainside. 
Strangely, perhaps, the Haitians, to 
my knowledge, have never made the 
observation that Christophe post- 
humously got the better of the U. S. 
On your return from Cap Haitien 
or Belladere by automobile you en- 
ter Port au Prince down a road past 
steady streams of heavily laden bur- 
ros if the sun hasn’t settled beyond 
the Ile de la Gonaive (an island in 
the Bay of Gonaive). This is a truly 
magnificient scene, for no lady any- 
where has more dignity and native 
chic than numerous young peasant 
girls astride their burros. In the 
morning the burro traffic is south 
bound, the backs of the beasts loaded 
with produce. In the afternoon and 
early evening the Haitians are rid- 
ing beasts back to their villages. 
Saturday night is the night for 
formalized hoopla. Up in Petion- 
ville there are two or three night 
clubs, fairly expensive, sedate, al- 
most overpoweringly sedate, the only 
occasional cacophony being sounded 
from the lungs of an _ occasional 
drunk. In the opposite direction from 
Port au Prince along a boulevard 
skirting the bay are the dives—for 
men only—and still further on the 
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A LL winter London has at times 
seemed prewar. Youth and hope 
rushed up from somewhere during 
the year and has appeared again and 
again in public behavior. During the 
Christmas holidays, silver fountains 
played in the squares, colored lights 
hung over the shopping _ streets, 
Punch and Judy shows appeared in 
the shop windows and on the side- 
walks. It was like old times. There 
is full employment; virtually no- 
body lacks money for the necessities 
of life and among the well-to-do, 
plenty of whom are still with us, 
there seems to be enough cash to tap 
the luxury market. Luxuries, have 
turned up, at long last, on the store 
counters. 

The general election is a fracas 
but it adds to the sense of commun- 
ity, nevertheless. Then, once again, 
destiny knocks at your door. The 
ordinary man is asked to decide the 
fate of the nation. The end result 
is the realization on the part of every- 
body that there is, after all, a nation 
to save. 

The status quo always has the ad- 
vantage in an election, of course, and 
the Labor Government took out a 
discreet bit of life insurance by 
quietly releasing, not long before pol- 
ling day, a brave néw array of good 
things to eat and warm things to 
wear, culled from the world market. 
So shopkeepers had a little more 
than usual to offer their customers; 
straightway a new sense of well- 
being traveled from the filled count- 
ers into a million shopping bags and 
reappeared in the faces one passed 
on the street. People haven’t often 
looked like that in. this country, not 
lately, not ‘since the war. 

Smart restaurants are crowded to- 
day, but not with what used to be 
called “fashion.” Contemporary din- 
ers-out are more serious-minded 
than the fashionables of yesteryear 
were. They are the educated young, 
mostly, drawn from the middle clas- 
ses, using their professional skills 
at good pay to pull the country out 
of a hole and incidentally to make 
careers for themselves. They have 
usually just been to a play or a pic- 
ture exhibition or music and meet 
_ riotously to discuss the arts. 

The old upper class largely stays 
on its country estates, if any. Landed 
gentry rarely have much ready money 
unless their land has been turned 
into farms, whereupon they come to 
town looking and talking like any- 
oné else. Some, like the Marquis of 
Bath at his ancient battlemented seat 
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,don season, of course. 


LONDON 
LETTER 


by Griffin Barry 


in the Midlands, add to their in- 
comes by selling to trippers a close 
view of their inherited bits of his- 
tory in architecture and jewels and 
bric a brac. In the summer, Lord 
Bath and his wife receive these par- 
ties in person. Tea and ice cream 
cones are often thrown in. But close 
accounts are kept; this peer owns 
an American cash register and is 
said to operate it himself—somewhat 
grimly, doggedly learning a new way 
of life. 

In early summer, when the fine 
weather comes, there will be a Lon- 
But more dis- 
tinguished visitors will figure in it 
than distinguished aristocrats grown 
in this soil. The King and Queen hold 
a massed “court” regularly at least 
twice a year. Ceremony has been 
lessening slowly. Today the invited 
ladies need wear no special regalia. 
Court dress, required at the British 
court since the eighteenth century, 
disappeared in 1939 and has not been 
revived. 

Still, at least the Americans like 
to know what was what. So, by re- 
quest, both Worth and Hartnell, fam- 
ous London dressmakers, sent to the 
St. Louis Fashion Group last week 
two court dresses as the Lord Cham- 
berlain used to decree them, before 
the deluge—three feathers fixed at 
the back of the tiara, a train exactly 
two and one half yards long, an over- 
hanging veil of twenty seven inches, 
a fan, white gloves and billowing 
lengths of satin of’ massed tulle. 
Stately British mannequins crossed 
the Atlantic to wear them. These are 
the ultima thule in evening dresses. 
The rich material is all British-spun. 
Orders for some of that will return, 
it is expected. Grandes robes de soir 
like these are meant to suggest that 
tweeds, soundly stitched leather goods 
and a mackintosh fashioned through 
the ages by British weather are not 
the only British products still un- 
beaten in the market. In party gear 
also, imperial Britain is still an adept 
in swank, 

Even Mary, the aging Queen 
Mother, has joined the dollar drive. 
She is an expert needlewoman and 
for eight years has been stitching— 
six or seven hours a day, the Palace 
announces—a carpet of her own. It 
is of eighteenth century design, exe- 
cuted in gros potnt. Pink and blue 
and beige are the colors. The size 
is some ten feet by seven. The other 
day Her Majesty . astonished the 
Prime Minister by informing him that 
this, too, must be sold—and for dol- 
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lars. Tt was not meant as a royal heir- 
loom, but was a labor of love for her 
whole people. How many dollars 
would it fetch, for what is needed 


more than dollars to take the British’ 


people round the next bend in the 
road? 

Mr. Atlee hazarded no guess as to 
the embroidery’s value in the pros- 
perous hemisphere, but promptly he 
formed a committee to launch “Queen 
Mary’s Contribution to the Dollar 
Drive.” Soon the carpet will leave 
for Canadian and United States 
showings. 
lit, comfortable America how dili- 
gent, during the lean years of her 
people, a queen becomes. 

After days of hard work, the 
British go to the theater. On their 
afternoons off, they throng picture 
shows and concerts. Never has the 
theater been so alive, nor music and 
painting so discussed and so available 
to all. In the new plays, poetry’ is 
the note; the British 
escaped somehow into poetry when 
the realities press hard daily. 

A great popular success all winter 
has been “The Witch Is Not For 
Burning,” a piece de theatre without 
meaning except for the elegance of 
its rhymed lines, beautifully spoken. 
Covent Garden, home of the opera, 
stages poetry in the grand manner 
poetry that often ranges far into the 
exotic. This winter, Salvador Dali 
designed incredible sets at Covent 
Garden for Oscar Wilde’s and yon 
Hofmanstahl’s Salome, a bizarre op- 
era that would have been exting- 
uished in the Lord Chamberlain’s of- 
fice before it was shown during an 
earlier era. Today, matter-of-fact 
Britishers absorbed with relish the 
sombre dissonances that interpret 
Salome’s bare-stomached dance be- 


They will suggest in sun-, 


have always~ 


-not at all lugubrious. 


fore Herod and her lust for John the 
Baptist’s severed head. Ljuba We- 
litsch, a powerful Slav artist, san 
Salome in London; this spring she is 
reaping an even greater success in 
the provinces. 

Realism is confined, mostly, to the 
two American successes, “A Street! 
Car Named Desire” and. the “Death 
of a Salesman.” For months London 
crowds have been finding out what 
it feels like to be (a) an American 
southerner who has run out of her 
sexual assets and (b) an American: 
salesman who has run out of his, 
self confidence. Troubles like these, 
used to swamp everyday people here, 
too, and plenty of British plays have’! 
been written about them. But the 
war and its aftermath have been so) 
exciting that few nowadays have! 
time for their private griefs. There | 
does not seem to be first-class drama | 
any more—in England. 

The 1950 British prefer, apparently, 


“the fixes that whole communities find — 


themselves in—subjects like that in» 
their own new film “Passport to 
Pimlico,” for instance. This film 
dramatizes the national situation as 
if it were an uproarious farce. It 
is a mad world, my masters, but who . 
cares? The film slyly suggests what 
would happen if a densely populated 
London borough isolated itself from 
the rest of the city as Britain is to- 
day isolated by trade barriers and 
whatnot from the rest of the world. 
Oddly enough, it is a jolly piece, 
Things come q 
right in the end because quite or- 
dinary people keep their chins up 
and carry on. Also, boys gets girl. 
Some of the new London shows 
escape deliciously into childhood. 
A friend who took her children to 
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Froiri TonTs Echoing by James Bone and Muirhead Bone 


THE THAMES AND THE NEEDLE by Muirhead Bone 


Ce ets: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


A BOOK SERVICE FOR MEMBERS 


Members of the Club are following with 
interest the reviews and comments on recent 
books on travel, exploration, adventure and 
allied subjects which appear monthly on our 

| book page. We are glad to be able to tell 
| our members that through our Club’s Book 
Service they can purchase copies of any of 
these books which may interest them at dis- 
counts ranging from ten to fifteen percent. 


| TAX REDUCTIONS FOR TRAVELERS 


| With action on excise taxes imminent in 
Congress, travel leaders are making and all- 
cut drive for complete repeal of the fifteen 
per cent tax on transportation of persons— 
rather than accept the reduction to ten per 
cent, on which legislative policymakers are 
apparently agreed. 

__ The transporation tax, travel interests in- 
sist, should be treated as a distinct issue in 
itself, apart from other excises now under 
: consideration. 


| 


_ The primary arguments for complete 
elimination of the tax on air, rail, steamship 
‘and bus tickets is that Congress (in 1947) 
“set up broad, tax-free travel areas outside 
_the country, thus creating “a condition of 
inequity”: domestic traffic is penalized 
fifteen per cent, while the relatively luxury 
trade to Europe is not. 


In addition, the position of the tourist- 
‘conscious nations of the West Indies—who 
feel continued transportation of the tax to 
‘their area is. wholly discriminatory—is 
strongly cited. 


__ Repeal or reduction of-the fifteen-per cent 
travel tax, a boon both to the transportation 
companies and travelers, is but one of the 
'tax-reduction stimuli in’ prospect. Others 
- include reduced levies on such holiday neces- 
_ sities and accessories as leather luggage and 
purses, furs, cosmetics, cameras and photo- 
graphic supplies, as well as sport goods. 
Economic experts predict an upsurge in 
sales of these items will result from a tax 
reduction, brightening the whole business 
picture. FS 


TRAVEL MISSION 
TO SOUTH AMERICA 
A two-man mission recently left the 
United States for a seven-week’s trip to 
South America to assist in the development 
) e an Inter-American travel program. 


_ The members are Francisco J. Hernandez, 
“Chief of the Travel Division, Pan American 
Union, and George Wythe, Chief of the 
American Republics Branch of the Office of 


International Trade and representative of | 


the U. S, Government’s Interdepartmental 
Foreign Travel Policy Committee. 
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The -mission will make an on-the-spot 
survey of South American travel conditions. 
It will also consult with Government officials 
and representatives of the travel industry 
in the capital cities of the ten South Ameri- 
can Republics, following up actions taken at 
the Third Inter-American Travel Congress 
held in Argentina last year and other inter- 
American conferences. 

One of the objectives will be to speed the 
formation of an Inter-American Travel 
Commission, similar to the European Travel 
Commission, which has assisted materially 
in the stimulation of travel to Europe. 

The mission will also propose a program 
of joint action for promotion of travel in 
the United States of South America. Such 
a program would be sponsored by the inter- 
ested Governments, operating through the 
Travel Division of the Pan American Union, 
and in cooperation with the travel industry. 

Other matters to be explained include: 
Simplification of burdensome barriers to 
travel; the significance of travel as a basic 
national resource; and the contribution of 
travel to increased dollar earnings and in- 
ternational trade and understanding. 

In view of the present large backlog of 
unsatisfied travel demand in the United 
States, the mission believes that at this time 
there is an exceptional opportunity for the 
South American countries to establish the 
North-South current of travel on a per- 
manent and expanding basis. 


PLANS FOR A NEW. 
NATIONAL PARK 


The prospects for establishment of the 
first National Seashore Park on the Outer 
Banks of North Carolina are bright. 

Working against a deadline of only a 
few months for acquisition of the 23,000 
additional acres required, members of the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Commis- 
sion, appointed by Governor Scott last 
month, are meeting with National Park 
officials and residents of Outer Banks islands 
on March 9-10 to inspect the property and 
explain that making the area a park will not 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of ous 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


destroy the picturesque villages or molest 
the homes of the Outer Bankers—who have 
been isolated so long they have speech and 
customs distinctively their own. 


One of the first to see the potentialities 
of the park was Lindsay Warren, now 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
Largely through Warren’s efforts the 
Federal government began, in early 1934, 
a program of reforestation in the proposed 
park area in which thousands of persons 
were employed and several million dollars 
of federal money invested. 


The reforestation program, carried on 
under the direction of the National Park 
Service, was eminently successful. In one 
area just to the south of Nags Head there 
is today a series of great ocean-front dunes 
more than ten feet high and one hundred 
feet wide, extending for a mile or so along 
a section of the banks which sixteen years 
ago was flat, exposed and storm-ridden 


beachland. 


Even more outstanding was the saving 
of the famous Cape Hatteras Lighthouse. 
This impressive structure, the largest of its 
kind along the Atlantic coast, was aban- 
doned in the early 1930’s because of the 
threat of encroaching seas which at that 
time were breaking ‘within a few feet of 
the lighthouse. Sand fixation, consisting for 
the most of the erection of sand fences and 
planting of hardy beach grasses, was re- 
sponsible for building out the cape for more 
than a mile. The result today is that the 
structure has been saved, and just last fall it 
was completely overhauled and once again 
put in operation. 


As the reforestation project continued 
Congressman Warren succeeded, in 1937, 
in getting passage of legislation providing 
for the establishment of a coastal recrea- 
tional and park area to be known as ‘‘The 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore.” 


Approximately $60,000 of the original 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Commis- 
sion appropriation is unspent. Consequently, 
with Governor Scott’s appointment of the 
new commissioners the ambituous project 
once again is activated, and as a result the 
State of North Carolina, long proud of its 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
bids fair to have also within its borders the 
only great coastal park area in the nation. 


Members of the National Travel Club, 
always keenly interested in the development 
of our National Parks and our State Parks, 
will welcome the addition of this beautiful 
section of North Carolina to those great 
recreational areas that are among our coun- 
try’s proudest posessions, 
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ACROSS 


There’d be a chilly letdown if the 
Queens Mary or Elizabeth ran into him. 
Flat-bellied selachians or sea-going 
flagellants—come to no good ends 
Herman Melville’s Island Paradise. 
This Minor contains the Polestar. 
Myers, Wayne & Pierce always begin 
with this. 

Gulf between Iran and Irak. 
What the girls at the Folies 
have to kick about. 

New Yorkers are anxiously awaiting 
their downfall 

World War I Trusteeships: 
Palestine etc. 

Stormy waters twixt Brest and Cape 
Ortegal, Spain. 

Persia’s Longfellow. 

Selectee who fought the Romans, was 
conquered by the Scots. 

Most divided city in the world. 
First Japanese port to receive West- 
ern cargoes and A-bombs. 

Old Greek Terry and the Pirates. 
Punctuation mark seen around 
Panama Canal. 

Sailors say it has a weigh with it. 
Shyster Doctors. 

Punctuation mark hardly grown near 
Panama Canal. 

Chinese Greek letter society. 

UN secretary. 
They’re not to be 
picked up in Siberia. 
Longest river in Europe, 
its singing boatmen. 
World’s newest citizens—you see ‘em 
on Telavision. 

Weakminded Don, now highest point 
in Indiana (1,210 ft.) 

Furze, gorse, or whin of England. 
Gun to use on bug-hunting expeditions. 
1,557 miles of Sacred Moisture. 

Its capital: Port of Spain; its com- 
Ppanion: Tobago. 

Blackthorn, black haw, Alleghany plum 
—gin lovers say they’re the berries! 
City where you see no tourists Russian 
around, 

Brooklyn’s whackiest Park. 
She’s less rude. 

On the ship’s unwindy side. 
Tall, wellmade, dolicocephalic, 
Soviet citizen. 

They will please refrain from standing 
on train platforms, plane wings, or 
charthouse decks; smoking in buses, 
elevators or funiculars—but just keep 
moving! 

Russia’s private backyard. 


Bergere 


Syria, Iraq, 


the 


sniffed at when 


known for 


“free” 


DOWN 


Oilmen gush about this town, 

Mrs. Ethelred the Unready (later Mrs. 
King Canute). 
Equus rufus; the 


tinge of Rudolph, 


Red-Nosed Reindeer. 
Venetian taxicabs. 
Mustapha Harem. 


6 Another name for Prussia’s Treves. 
7 We wish they were wasms. 
8 Pinch. “i 
9 A Cameroon, Sierra Leonean, Dahom- 

eyite, or Tristan da Cunhan. 

10 Santa Monica wienie fiestas. 

11 First Red to land in America. 

12 It destroyed Catania in 1169. 

19 Mock oranges, Idaho state flowers. 

21 Lead kindly light, ---- the encircling 
gloom. 

22 Intolerant fellow. 

24 Regions, as of civilization. 

25 Pearl cf the Yellowstone. 

26 Famous Immigrant Island. 

27 Mantelpiece eater-offer. 

28 Formerly superior, now inferior Euro- 
peans (Teut.) 

29 Ring of coral, containing lagoon—and 
“not” a South Pacific bridge. 

30 The Belgians and French share it. 

32 Cup-shaped cavity, rather flowery 
sounding. 

35 British and Boers battled at this berg 
in South Africa, Jan. 1, 1900; county 
in Illinois. 

36 Mexican staff of life. 

38 There’s no place like this beautiful Holm 

39 What peacocks, Indian braves and Zu- 
lu chiefs are. 

41 Travelers will find them rather boring. 

42 What adventurous young Britishers 
yearned to be around 1750. 

44 USA ys. Russia—comparatively speak- 
ing. 

46 Simplest plant—no, root, flower, stem. 

47 Nokays. 

48 Ancient artistic ceramic or sewerpipe. 

49 Lodge amounts, payable yearly. 

50 Stickinthemuds are ---- Placegoers. 


51 What any observant globetrotter col- 
lects. 
53 Hillbilly keg. 
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The answer to this puzzle will appear in the next issue 
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Ge CREMATION OF A BALINESE ARISTOCRA | 
(Continued from Page 24) 4 


cloth, a hundred yards long, heavily 


sprinkled with spices for prudence, 


and set up in a special room,. sur- 
rounded with presents of rice, fruit, 
birds and suckling pigs. 

Meanwhile, servants, relatives, 
friends, were working like beavers 
on the decorations. Carpenters were 
rigging up a stage for the local 
gamelons, or gong-orchestras, to play 
from. In dozens of homes people 
were wrapping in tissue-paper the 
dug-up remains of long-buried but 
hitherto uncremated loved-ones. They 
were happy. A joyous cremation 
would release the souls from the 
dead bodies. Working-bees of women 
were cutting out silk and paper-strips 
to deck the big ceremonial towers, 
now being built by the display special- 
ists of the village. ; 


All the villagers who were not 


working settled down to enjoy them-_ 
Bands and dancers from other 


selves. 
villages had arrived, and the air was 
full of seductive whirring, ringing, 


jangling noises. Everywhere were 
crowds. In the dusty street, the 
musicians of each orchestra sat 


round in a square before their carved 
wooden racks, hung with bells, bars 
and discs of bronze. The little ham- 
mers flew and flickered, and the 
music hummed like a gnat, sang like 
a choir, clanged like a peal of cathe- 
dral bells booming in the hollow of 
a tower. The girls—six, seven, eight- 
year-olds for the most part, dressed 
in cloth of gold with big metal head- 
dresses studded with flowers—danced 
together knees out, arms weaving 
in perfect unison. Through their little 
noses they sang their pretty songs, 
interrupted now and again by the 
cries of the cigarette and peanut 
sellers. Everybody was happy in the 
serene way that makes the Balinese 
so attractive to photograph. Their 
faces are not beautiful, but they are 
open, unfrightened, unsuspicious. And, 
most important for cameramen, the 
young women have the endearing 
habit of wearing no clothes above the 
waist. 

On the third day of the festivities, 
the time for the cremation arrived. 
The village streets were swirling with 


people, and up on the temple walls’ 


among the carved demons, lines of 
grinning children perched. Soon the 


‘mating ground. First came Ngoerahi 


—in. brass and earthenware pots on 


jubilant clamor of the biggest orches-} 
tra was heard, and the processior} 
came through the streets to the cre- 


Tenken’s family, the women in red} 
and green and yellow, the wives look-} 
ing more cheerful than they would} 
have before the Dutch abolished the} 
cruel practice of burning the widows 
on the husband’s pyre. || 

After the wives came the spears 
men, whose only purpose is to liven) 
up che scene; and after them the | 
great bull in which the body would } 
be burned. For Ngoerah Teken was} 
a Brahmin, and the Brahmin symbol] 
is the sacred bull, in this case a most) 
bullish bull in black and white and | 
red, goggle-eyed and carved rather | 
in the handsome popular style of a 
merry-go-round beast. Then, among} 
files of village women, with offerings | 


their heads, came ,Ngoerah Teken’s | 
handsome tower, on which his body | 
lay, a tower of bamboo, paper and 
flowers, built like a temple, a hand-— 
some pinnacle of red and coldg 
twenty feet high and carried by a 
score of sweating men. 

On the cremation ground, the biel 
moment of the festivities had now 
arrived. The musicians played like 
madmen. A swarm of wild-eyed men! 
raced to the bearers to intercept them. 
There followed a struggle for the 


_ privilege of carrying the corpse to- 


the image of the sacred bull. The” 
shouting became a roar, the dust rose) 
over the scene, the struggling bearers ~ 
shoved and pulled as the body of the © 
rich man was taken out of the tower 
and rolled over a sea of hands to-~ 
wards the pyre on top of which the 
bull had settled like a great horned © 
phoenix in its nest. 
At last the shouting died down. | 
The body was laid in the image of 
the beast. A torch flared up. Thel 
orchestra rang a great jangling © 
chord. The battered body of the rich 
merchant I Goesti: Ngoerah Teken 
withered in the fire. The people of | 
the village walked home through the - 
smoke. The holiday was over, To-— 
morrow would be a working day, and~ 
at the end of it the Balinese laborer 
might have earned himself fifty cents. 


Goesti Ngoerah Teken’s cremation 
cost $10,000. Ne. 


eee on 


The Rediscovery of Mayan 
at Civilization 

Nearly ten years ago, Victor Wolf- 
gang von Hagen published a leading 
lafticle in Travel describing how the 
lost civilization of Mayas was re- 
discovered in 1839 by the American 
‘explorer, John Lloyd Stevens, and 
the British architectural draftsman, 
Frederick Catherwood. Victor Meri 
‘Hagen’s recently published Frederick 
Catherwood, Architect (Oxford 
$5.00) is the full story of Cather- 
wwood’s explorations in Egypt, Greece, 
Arabia and Yucatan. His greatest 


when, despite hardships of all kinds 
and serious sickness, he produced his 
‘magnificent series of beautiful and 
accurate drawings. These drawings 
vere the first authentic records of 
the remarkable Mayan ruins to be 
given to the world and Catherwood 
ranks today as one of the leading 
figures in the history of the discovy- 
jery and interpretation of Mayan cul- 
ture. His life was marked by ad- 
ventures of many kinds, cruel failure 
jand frustrations and many brilliant 
jaccomplishments. He is vividly pic- 
tured in a book that restores him to 
lhis position as one of the great Eng- 
‘lishmen of his day. 


jis a fine piece of bookmaking and 
it contains in its entirety, for the 
first time since its original publica- 
jtion, all of the twenty-five litho- 


ments,” those masterpieces of archi- 
jtectural draftsmanship which cap- 
ured the magnificence of the Maya 
tins in a way the modern — camera 
‘cannot equal. 

' Apropos to the publication of Mr. 
|\Von Hagen’s book it is good to be 
jable to announce that the famous 
lwork of Catherwood’s fellow ex- 
plorer, John Lloyd Stevens, has re- 
cently been issued in a new edition. 
When Stevens’ Incidents of Travel 
in Central America, Chipas *and 
Yucatan was published in 1841 it 
created a sensation both here and 
abroad. Out of print for many years, 
it is now published by the Rutgers 
University Press in a handsome two- 
volume edition containing seventy 
illustrations by Frederick. Cather- 
wood, Van Wyck Brooks ranks this 


America’s literature of travel and 
exploration. We are fortunate to 
have it again in an edition worthy 
of Stevens’ engrossing narrative and 
Catherwood’s memorable drawings. 


The Glory of the Gothic Cathedral 


Emile Male is one of the greatest 
authorities on miedicse art 


igraphic “Views of Ancient. Monu-_ 


jas the finest book in the history of ~ 


achievement was the work he did ~ 
among the then unknown Maya ruins 


|| Frederick Catherwood, Architect: 


~s 


Keyes has secured the assistance of - 


‘necessary. 


and the author of a series of defini- 
tive works on the subject. From 


these books he has recently chosen. 


those passages which are the most 
significant and interesting to the gen- 
eral reader. They have been brought 
together in one compact volume, 
Religious Art from the Twelfth to 
the Eighteenth Century (Pantheon 
$4.50). To anyone who wants to 
appreciate to the full the glories of 
the Gothic cathedrals this book - will 
prove invaluable. Here is a key to 
the religious thought expressed in 
such manifold beauty by medieval 
craftsmen and artists in architecture, 
sculpture, stained glass and illumi- 
nated manuscripts. The book ex- 
plains as well the influence of the 
Counter Reformation and the trans- 
formation it brought to religious art 
throughout Europe. Fifty full-page 
illustrations accompany the text. Ail 
serious students of medieval religious 
art visiting Europe during Holy Year 
sould take a copy of this book with 
them. 


From the Cape to the Congo 


The Broadway playwriter and the 
Pulitzer Prize novelist, Martin 
Flavin, decided at the age of sixty- 
five to visit the remote regions of 
Africa and study its people, black 
and white. The result is Black and 
White (Harper’s $4.00) a youthful, 
vigorous, book about a constantly 
changing and ever fascinating land. 
The gold mines, the Kimberley dia- 
mond mines, the stirring ceremonials 


_of primitive peoples, the majesty of 


the Mountains of the Moon, the 
Stanley Falls, the enlightened policy 
of the Belgian colonists in the Congo 
and the complexities of the racial 
problems are among the many sub- 
jects dealt with in this volume. 

The “civilizing process” in South 
Africa is proceeding slowly but it is 
“The world has grown so 
small,” Mr. Flayin writes, “there is 
no room left in it for adult chil- 
dren.” The sufferings of South 
Africa are described with candor and 
sympathy. Black and White is writ- 
ten with gusto, it is illuminating and 
it is absorbing reading throughout. 


Louisiana Magic 


“The longer I stay in Louisiana 
the more marvels and beauties I 
discover,’ writes Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. Her new book, All This Is 
Louisiana (Harper’s $5.00), is evi- 
dence of the research she has done 
to discover the treasures Louisiana 
possesses. It is a highly personalized 
book and much broader in concep- 
tion than any illustrated guide. Mrs. 


_a brilliant photographer in Elemore 


Morgan to illustrate the hundreds of 


subjects she has selected from the 


bewildering variety that is Louisiana.. , 


Author and photographer take us 
through old and new New Orleans, 
through bayou country, rice, sugar 
cane, tobacco, and indigo fields, along 
the famous River Road and the 
Grand Parade of old plantations, 
along the Great River, through the 
oil refineries and sulphur mines, 
through the incomparable hunting 
and fishing areas. We meet many 
individuals, get a glimpse of the way 
they live, and hear their local stories 
and legends. The famous old French 
Quarter with its fine architecture, 
restaurants, bars, and people; the 
glittering festivals and carnivals so 
typical of the state; the swamps, the 
cemeteries, the beautiful old church- 
es and estates are all vividly de- 
scribed. 


All This Is Louisiana is a big book 
with fifty thousand words of text, 
230 photographs, and as endpapers, 
a map of Louisiana showing sources 
of state products as well as the 
famous landmarks. 


Fabulous Yachtsman 


Sir Thomas Lipton made a huge 
fortune in business, and then pro- 
ceeded to gain a somewhat eccentric 
fame as a yachtsman. For thirty 
years of his spectacular career he 
combined - yachting with business. 
During this period he raced five ditf- 
ferent Shamrocks against United 
States defenders and he neyer won 
the cup. He took his losses cheer- 
fully. At the .suggestion of Will 
Rogers, a loving cup was given by 
subscription “to possibly the world’s 
worst yacht builder, but absolutely 
the world’s most cheerful loser.” 


In The Lipton Story (Doubleday 
$3.00) by Alec Waugh a vivid and 
delightful account of Lipton’s- life 
is given. It is a story all yachtsmen 
will enjoy. They will not regret the 
fact, however, that a good part of 
the book is devoted to Lipton’s busi- 
ness career. He used what he learned 
from P, T. Barnum in his original 
methods of accumulating a fortune. 
The record of his career is always 
interesting and frequently highly di- 
verting. “He had no objection to 
being a public nuisance where his 


own interests were concerned,” says 
Mr. Waugh, and the book he has 
written is rich in humor and gro- 
tesque comedy. 


New Guide Books. 


In Our Eastern Playgrounds 
(Whittlesy House $3.75) Anthony F. 
Merrill has compiled a useful year- 
round guide to national and state 
parks and forests of the edstern sea- 
board from Maine to Florida.‘ It is 
designed exclusively for’ motorists, 
contains maps and photographs and 
deals with each state individually. 


A convenient pocket-sized guide to 
Rome with eighty illustrations and 
maps has been prepared .for Holy 
Year visitors by Ludwig, Curtius. 
Rome (Pantheon $1.95) is. concise, 
well organized, discriminating and 
authoritative. 


Brief Mention 


No one who loves London will fail 
to find delight in the pages of Lon- 
don Echoing by James Bone (Dut- 
ton’s $5.00). In addition to James 
Bone’s description of parts of the 
city he has known so well for many 
years, the volume contains many il- 
lustrations by Muirhead Bone, one 
of England’s finest artists. 


In The Marshes of Glynn (Duell, 
Sloane and Pierce $3.00) Mose Dan- 
iels has brought together a series of 
fifty full-page photographs of the 
coastal marsh of Georgia which Syd- 
ney Lanier celebrated so musically 
in his famous poem. Live oaks, fern 
forest, wind swept dunes and all the 
other beauties of the marshes have 
been captured in these pictures which 
are the work of an unusually per- 
ceptive and talented photographer. 

An author of many successful 
books of the Southwest, Edwin Corle 
tells the story of El Camino-Real— 
U. S. 101—in the Royal. Highway 
(Bobbs-Merrill $4.00). 

The Wilshire Boulevard from Los 
Angeles to Santa Monica is the most 
publicized stretch of roadway’ in the 
United States. The story of this 
boulevard is a sensational one and 
it is well told by Ralph Hancock 
in Fabulous Boulevard (Funk and 
Wagnalls $3.00). 


Drawing of Maya ruins by Frederick Catherwood from Fred- 
erick Catherwood, Architect. 
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HIGHWAYS IN THE SKY 
(Continued from Page 19) 


banked, until today the crossing can 
be made in high gear in a matter of 
forty minutes from bottom to bottom. 
At the top of Berthoud there is a 
public recreation area where the ski 
tow does duty summer and winter, 
hauling tourists to the tip of the 
Divide in a chair lift, either to ski 
down the timberless slopes to the 
pass, or to stroll down the trail. 

For the first quarter century of 
statehood the development of public 
roads was largely confined to the 
very few necessary east-west and 
north-south routes, and even these 
were mostly considered as feeders to 
the network of railroads which soon 
bespangled the state. It was the hey- 
day of the narrow guage line, and 
during the eighties and nineties more 
than half a hundred odd little lines 
fingered their ways into practically 
every timberline gold field and hidden 
canyon. 

At the turn of the century, how- 
ever, the automobile burst upon the 
scene, and the tourist came to the 
mountains. The summit of that 
world-famous landmark, Pike’s Peak, 
was the first goal for him to reach, 
and he reached it in 1901. Since 
1882 the army had operated a signal 
station on the 14,110 foot peak, and 
a wagon road made the mountaintop 
available to sightseers, although the 
eighteen mile trip consumed the bet- 
ter part of a weekend. In 1890 the 
cog railroad had been built, and the 
wagon road fell into disuse, being 
kept open only as an emergency route 
in case the train needed rescuing. 

The first appearance of the anto- 
mobile in Colorado was in May of 
1899, and the vehicle was an electric. 
A year later a New York motorist 
shipped his car, make and model 
unrecorded, to Colorado Springs, for 
an attempt of the peak. After a gruel- 
ing climb his vehicle coughed its last 
at an altitude of 11,000 feet, and al- 
though it was the record for the 
highest auto climb anywhere in the 
world, it was three thousand feet 
short of the ‘top. 

The following summer the Denver 
Locomobile dealer, one W. B. Felker, 
tried the devilish climb, and after 
spending two days at the task, reached 
the summit house. From that day 
there has been no question in any- 
one’s mind but that the automoble 
was born to be king of the moun- 
tains, and that roads would have to 
be built to serve it. 

It was fifteen years, though, before 
a formal auto road was finished to 
the top of Pike’s Peak. In 1915 a toll 
road was opened, and in 1937 that 
was finally opened to the free use 
of the public. 

_ The highest mountain road in the 

Rockies, or in the United States, for 
that matter, is that up Mount Evans, 
which stands forty miles due west of 
Denver. Evans, 14,259 alt, was 
reached by an auto road in 1931, and 
in addition to the standard shelter 
house which serves lunches and pur- 
veys souvenirs, -there has been 
perched, on the summit of the peak, 
the University of Denver’s High 
Altitude Cosmic Ray measuring sta- 
tion. 

The early thirties, which saw the 
completion of the road to the peak of 
Mount Evans, also saw the beginning 
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of a large scale highway program 
throughout the rest of the state. Not 
all of the roads were commercial 
necessities, and indeed the most spec- 
tacular of all of them, like the ascent 
of Mount Evans and Pike’s Peak, 
was built purely as a tourist attrac- 
tion. That was the Trail Ridge Road, 
UMS 234: 


Trail Ridge crosses the Divide 
from Estes Park to Grand Lake, 
through the heart of the Rocky 


Mountain National Park. Since 1912 
the Divide had been crossed at that 
point by the Fall River Pass road, 
a breath-taking shelf which left the 
tourist practically nothing but a 
nightmare memory of endless switch- 
backs, and which was so narrow that 
it was a one-way route, cars being 
allowed to cross in one direction 
before noon, and in the other during 
the afternoon. 

The present highway was put 
through in 1932, and is the highest. 
continuous auto road in the United 
States. The most startling feature of 
a trip over this amazing pike is the 
summit drive where the two-lane 
hard-surface modern highway snakes 
for four miles along the ridge pole 
of the continent, reaching, in this 
portion, the height of 12,183 feet 


_ above sea level. The landscape at this 


level is arctic tundra, with huge 
boulders dominating the surface. As 
for trees, the motorist is two thou- 
sand feet above timberline. 

These scenic routes, of course, are 
not kept open during the winter, for 
the lack of tourists. The Trail Ridge 
season is between July 15 and Labor 
Day, and to the north, in Wyoming, 
the Snowy Range road over the 
Medicine Bow Mountains is open even 
less: from August 1 until Labor Day. 
Pike’s Peak and Mount Evans set 
their opening and closing dates by 
the snow-fall, rather than the calen- 
dar, but it is not usually before the 
middle of June that the snow-banks 
are cut through. : 

On the arterial routes, though, the 
driver has learned to respect, but not 
fear snow. Many of these timberline 
highways, such as Raton Pass (U. S. 
85, alt. 8,560), Wolf Creek Pass (U. 
S. 160, alt. 10,850), and Monarch 
Pass (U. S. 50, alt. 11,386) are visited 
by exceptionally heavy winter storms. 
The average winter fall on Wolf 
Creek, for instance, is in the neigh- 
borhood of thirty feet, much of which 
remains frozen until late spring. But 
the snow-plow crews hit the high- 
ways at the first hint of winter 
and in the heart of the most raging 
blizzard the great, glaring headlights 
of the mammoth plows can be seen 
cutting through the highest passes. 
Around the clock they work, never 
allowing the full fall of the storm 
to, settle, but constantly brushing it 
aside as it piles up, before it can cake 
and harden. 

For most mountain drivers, the 
winter roads seem much safer and 
more secure than the open roads, for 
not only does the snow pack into a 
billiard-table smoothness, without ice, 
but the plows quickly deposit a five 
to ten foot wall of snow at the edge 
of the road which acts as an ever- 
present retaining wall. 

All in all, in every season, the 
mountain roads through the Rockies 


are the nation’s safest driving. Be- 
cause of the hard wear to which they 
are put with heavy and sudden brak- 
ing on the part of the big trucks and 
busses, they receive far more than 
their share of upkeep. But more than 
that, the highways over the passes 
are the only means of communication 
for hundreds of towns and cities, 
and the residents of those remote 


communities depend in frighteni 
many .cases entirely upon truck ar 
bus commerce. 

But more than that is the know! 
edge that even the slightest misha 
will hurtle a car hundreds of fee 
down a mountainside. A car onl} 
goes off the road once in the Rockies 
and the roads are built to preven 
even that one time. 


GATHERING ABALONES IN 
DAVY JONES’ LOCKER : 
(Continued from Page 13) [ 


Angeles way, being slightly un- 
civilized, don’t eat much abalone. 
Those trucks meet the California and 
rush the delicately-flavored abalones 
to the processing plant. Assembly 
lines there can process 1500 pounds 
of steaks hourly. Punchers gouge 
out the meat, trimmers slice off the 
fringy waste, machines slice the 


white steaks, and pounders soften the~ 


muscles expertly. The steaks~ are 
packed into five and ten pound boxes, 
rushed into the forty five ton refriger- 
ators to await shipment. 

Time was years ago when there 
was a big market for the shells for 
ornaments. But tastes change, and 
now mountains of them rot near 
Morro Bay, Monterey, San Diego; 
and a 250,000 ton mountain decorates 
the Pearce ranch just outside Santa 
Barbara. 

Undoubtedly the abalone steaks at 


their best in the world are served at - 


the world-famous Tarantino’s restau- 
rant on Fisherman’s Wharf in San 
Francisco—‘Abalone a la Tarantino.” 
Chef Paul dips his abalone steaks 
lightly in flour, then soaks them in 
pure egg yolks for several hours, 
sealing in the natural juices. In cook- 
ing the steak is gently laid on a 
buttered griddle, exceedingly hot and 
with a constant temperature. Now the 
steak is cooked to a golden color 
with just thirty seconds on a side, no 
more. It-is served with a seafood or 
mixed green salad, and chilled dry 
sauterne wine. 

Frank Brebes felt that he had earn- 
ed his $420 for getting 140 dozen 
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abalones. He lolled at ease back o 
the wheelhouse as we approached tht 
anchorage. The “pickup” boat Cali 
fornia was out again. Most of th 
boats had transferred their loads 
were anchored off in pairs for con 
geniality. a 

While the Hornet was unloadin 
we went aboard Charley Pearce’ 

boat. She was tied up with engine 

trouble. Little Johnny Pena, Charley’ 
Italian dragback man and cook, was 
helping with supper in the galley 
The radio was giving with Col 
Porter’s “Night and Day.” 

Then word came over from the 
Mermaid that diver Bud Catlin hac 
come up too fast from seventy fee! 
and had the bends bad. 

“He was red all over, itched, hi: 
face was purple, and he was blowt 
up around the middle like a dough: 
nut,” said Bozo. “He'll be in the 
decompression tank for three, fog 
hours anyway.” 

Silence met this announcement. 

‘That ain’t the first time with Bud,’ 
somebody recalled. “He'll keep or 
like McCutcheon did until the big 
blowup comes and he'll never be the 
same—if he lives.” 

The spirit of laughter was dimmed 
as we ate. The sun was now setting 
in a haze of red glory far dowr 
behind Santa Barbara Island. Sez 
birds beat past us in undulating lines 
The abalone boats swung there gently 
to their anchors as the night haze 
welled up on the leeward side of Sax 
Clemente island. : 


“T beg your pardon, is this seat taken?” 
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BeecpuckD on this page is a 
jhotograph called “The Flying Les- 
on.” In this single picture every 
Jhase of winged flight has been cap- 
ured. Notice, near the ground, the 
feagull taking off. Others have been 
'rozen in the act of ascending, de- 
ending, soaring, gliding, hovering, 
yanking for a turn or applying 
feathered brakes in mid-air. How 
Leonardo da Vinci would have 
sloated over this picture when he 


was trying to build a flying machine 


50 years ago! 

The action does not stop with the 
whir of fluttering wings. Even the 
nan in the picture is on the go. 
Note how his left foot has been 
aught in midair as he steps out. 
Motion, implied in every line, makes 
his a fine picture. How many in- 
lividual birds can you count? Many 
ire jumbled together. If some of the 
slumped groups were weeded out, 
ndividual birds would stand out 
nore clearly. The more you study 
his picture, and individual birds, 
he more you see in it. 

_The photograph, by D. Ward Pease, 
Winnetka, Illinois, is from the 31st 
nternational Los Angeles Salon, held 
it the galleries of the Art Center 
school. 

Seagulls are not only photogenic 
ind cooperative, but also available in 
many parts of the world. Their 
jabitat, in short, coincides...closely 


by Will Lane 


with seashore places where cameras 


are seen. 


Seven pointers for seagull-shoot- 
ing should include these: 

1, Time of Day. Early or late after- 
noon is preferred, when the sun is 
near the horizon. This provides low 
side-lighting to illuminate the under- 
side of the wings and bellies of the 
birds. Sun should be bright and 
clear. 

2. The Background. Sky is best. 
Use a low camera angle to eliminate 
distracting details on the horizon. A 
dark yellow or orange filter will 
darken blue sky and emphasize the 
whiteness of the birds. 

3. Shutter Speed. About 1/200 
second will do, but a faster shutter 
speed is desirable if your camera pro- 
vides it, especially if a flying bird is 
fairly close to you, that is, fifteen 
feet or less. 

4. Use any Film or Camera. With 
movies, shoot at slow motion speeds 
of thirty two frames per second or 
more. With color film, take your ex- 
posure meter reading from the sky 
to provide a rich, blue background. 

5. Make them Come to You. Not 
having wings, there’s no use trying 
to chase the birds. Instead decide 


on time and place and background 
and lighting. After you're all set 
throw some bird food around. You'll 
be surprised at the rapidity with 
which guests will respond. 


THE FLYING LESSON by D. Ward Pease 


Art Center Galleries — 


6. Have an Assistant to disburse 
the food while you shoot the pictures. 
Don’t try to do both. It can’t be done. 

7. Model Fees. “No food, no pic- 
tures,” seems to be an unwritten law 
among birds of all feathers. So have 
a plentiful supply of fish scraps or 
bread crusts, and perhaps you'll get 
a picture as good as this one. 


How To Chose a Camera 
The 35mm. type 

In 1925, a camera invented by an 
amateur named Oskar Barnack and 
designed to use standard motion- 
picture film was hesitantly put on 
the market by a German firm of 
microscope manufacturers. Called the 
Leica, it soon created a new concept 
of photography. Within two dozen 
years, the idea spawned a hundred 
different makes and models among 
cameras manufacturers in Europe 
and America. Today, there are more 
cameras of this type than any other. 


Such popularity must be deserved. 
A 35mm. camera in general has these 
advantages : 

It is’ economical—an important fac- 
tor with color film. The film size is 
excellent for color slide making. 

It is rapid in operation. It can take 
a series of several pictures in rapid 
succession at a ball game, bull fight, 
highway accident or other action 
scene. Another camera, less ready for 
action, might get only one picture— 
or none. _ 

It is light and easy to carry. It will 
be taken along when a bulkier camera 
might be left behind. Easily con- 
cealed, it works well for unposed 
candid shots. 


The Foton is one of the newest 
and highest priced 35mm. cameras. 


(About $498.00). It can shoot a 
dozen exposures in five seconds. 


It has a fast lens—f/3.5 or faster. 
With film such as Super XX, it can 
shoot in night clubs, subways, theat- 
ers, boxing matches and other dimly- 
lit places. 

It is unobstrusive. Many museums 
and other places permit the use of 
small cameras while prohibiting larger 
ones. , 

It has great depth of field. This 
permits near and far parts of a scene 
all to be reproduced sharply. 


No wonder the 35 mm. camera is 
the King of the Candids. Not that 
it has all been smooth sailing. For 
a while, the 35 mm. camera suffered 
in popularity when it was discovered 
—with a shock—that a small camera 
requires more, not less, care in opera- 
tion. 

Then came color film. With slides 
to be shown to friends by projecting 
on a screen, the 35 mm. camera 
zoomed back into mass popularity. 


There are so many makes and models 
available now, its difficult to choose. 


In selecting a camera to fit your 
own needs, it’s a good idea to checl< 
the special features of each model 
until you find the camera that com- 
bines most of the features you need. 
On the other hand, why pay extra 
for a built-in exposure meter or T- 
Stop calibration if these particular 
features will not help your own par- 
ticular type of picture taking? The 
following features of 35mm. cameras 
are listed to help you consider them 
selectively, for your own work. 

Place one check mark after each 
feature which you consider some- 
what helpful, and two checkmarks 
for those which you consider essen- 
tial : 

Film 

1. Negative size, 1 x 1% inches. 
A few cameras make negatives of 
single-frame (1 x 3% inches) size, 
or l-inch square size, but these smal- 


The Argus was among the first 
few American made 35mm cam- 


Model A-2 sells for about 
$32.00 


eras, 


ler negatives necessarily limit the 
size of enlargements that can be made. 

2. Film capacity, up to 36 double- 
frame exposures on one roll of film. 
Some cameras take only the smaller 
18-exposure load. The frame-counter 
will show the number handled. 

3. Automatic film transport. All 
cameras which use 35 mm. film have 
this important feature. The film- 
winding knob stops automatically 
when the film is wound. It is not 
necessary to watch for a number in 
a red window while advancing the 
film, 

4. Permanent take-up spool. Be- 
ing non-removable, the spool cannot 
become lost or mislaid. 


The Lens 

5. The lenses on most cameras now 
are factory-coated. It provides slight- 
ly increased’ efficiency. 

6. Minimum focusing distance. It 
may be anywhere from 1% to 3 
feet. When taking closeups of small 
objects, it’s a great advantage to have 
a lens calibrated to 1% or 2 feet. 

7. Iris stops down to £/16 or more. 

8. Depth of field scale engraved on 
lens. 

9. Interchangeable lenses. Permits 
use of wide angle and telephoto 
lenses.( In this, the 35 mm. camera 
chalks up an advantage over the twin- 
lens reflex type of camera.) 

10. Lens in bayonet mount. Avail- 
able in the Contax camera. 

11. Click stops. Permits accurate 
setting of lens iris. Available in the 


. Foton camera. 


12. T-Stop calibration. Only avail- 
able in the Foton so far. Not impor- 
tant for ordinary work, this feature 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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THE VAGABOND CAMERA 
(Continued from Page 33) 


is valuable in color photography 
where very precise exposure is de- 
sired, especially when several lenses 
are being interchanged and matched 
exposures are essential. 

13. Resolving power. To measure 
the resolving power, or definition, of 
a lens, it is tested with a chart hay- 
ing lines;of varying thicknesses. By 
seeing which are the finest lines which 
can be distinguished clearly, you can 
rate the resolution of the lens in lines 
per milimeter. 

For a helpful; but non-scientific 
test; photograph a newspaper page. 

14. Aperture maximum. The faster 
the lens the more it costs. But a fast 
lens does not have better definition 
than a slower lens of the same make 
—in fact, the opposite usually is the 
case. Most camera fans seldom shoot 
faster than about £/4.5 or £/3.5, any- 
way. 

The Shutter 
15. Automatic shutter wind. This 


provides a double-exposure  safe- 
guard. 
16. Shutter speed, up to 1/300. 


Some newer cameras go up to 1/400 
or 1/500 of a second, but these 
speeds are not essential except for 
filming high-divers or other rapid 
action subjects. Focal plane shut- 
ters usually go up to 1/1000 second. 

17. Minimum speed, 1 second. Slow 
speeds are often very important when 
shooting time-exposures, portraits or 
night scenes. 

18. Delayed action release. This 
permits you to press the button and 
then get into the picture yourself. 
The shutter waits about 20 seconds 
before clicking. 


Rangefinder 
19. Rangefinder, coupled automatic- 
ally with the lens, shows instantly 
whether a scene is in focus. 
20. Magnifier on the rangefinder 
facilitates precise focusing. 


Viewtinder 
21. Viewfinder, in same window as 
rangefinder, speeds the shooting. 
22. The viewfinder should be large 
enough to show the image clearly to 
the corners. This is especially im- 
portant to those who wear glasses. 


Miscellaneous Features 

23. Tripod socket. 

24. Cable release socket. 

25. Film load indicator. A _ dial 
may be set to indicate what type of 
film or color film is in the camera. 

26. Built-in contacts for flash pho- 
tography. 

27. Built-in filter. 

28. Built-in exposure meter. 

29. Eveready carrying-case. 

30. Available accessories. Closeup 
lenses, coyping attachments and many 
other accessories are available for 
some cameras. It is important to 
know that you will be able to obtain 
accessories for special work later if 
you wish. 

The above list of features will help 
you compare various cameras in 
making a selection. In addition, a 
camera, like a hat, should fit your 
personality.. Try the camera: out. 
See if it fits in your pocket and how 
it handles. Load it, carry it, shoot 
it—and check the prints produced. 
Questions may be addressed to Will 
Lane, the Vagabond Camera, Travel 
Magazine, 115 West 45th St., New 
York City. 
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ALLAH IN THE SOUTHWEST 
(Continued from Page 21) 


they had no time to fritter away with 
wortying about the religion of the 
people who had so strongly influ- 
enced the architecture of these 
Christian buildings. If they thought 
about it at all, however, they realized 
that San Xavier del Bac would be 
out of place in Paris, but they rea- 
lized, too, that Notre Dame would 
be quite as much out of place in 
southern Arizona. 

They built their buildings to har- 
monize with their surroundings and 
built them from the materials avail- 
able. After all, they did not come 
here for the purpose of creating a 
new architecture. They came to teach 
the word of God to the Indians. And 
if beautiful buildings made it easier 
for them to each, they probably con- 
cerned themselves not at all that other 
people had used such buildings to 
teach a different concept of God. 
Thesé were physical things. They 
were men of the spirit. 

The Jesuits were practical men, 
too, and when they faced the problem 
of adapting themselves to a new 
country, they used the tools passed on 
to them by the Saracenic invaders of 
Spain, who were, if nothing else, 
practical men. Consequently, we find 
“evidence of Moslem culture in the 
New World. But we find it where 
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it is appropriate and sometimes beau- 
tiful. And we find it there because 
the Christian missionaries knew it 
was appropriate and could therefore 
be beautiful. ; 
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PABLITO 


etto per brand), selling tea and 
souvenirs, and providing bedding for 
climbers. Ten months of the year he 
farms at the base of the mountain. 

What Takamura earns is only a 
small part of the hundreds of dollars 
in business transacted on the moun- 
tain by innkeepers, souvenir sales- 
men and stick branders during the 
two-month climbing season. Branders 
charge ten yen (about three cents) 
or one “cigaretto” for their station 
mark. 

About 2:30 p. m. Marge finished 
her “interview” and we started the 
jaunt down. “Jaunt” is probably the 
best word to describe the descent, as 
it provided the only pure recreation 
of our entire week-end. Each of 
us had been advised to take two 
climbing sticks. The reason soon be- 
came apparent. We found ourselves 
taking part in a new pastime: : we 
went “shaling.” S 

Shaling is most easily expained by 
comparing it to skiing, except you 
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LONDON LETTER 
(Continued from Page 28) 


see the gorgeous new pantomine 
“Beauty and the Beast” told me that 


she reverted, with relief, to the age. 


of ten herself. No wonder. Costly 
talent had been hired to draw out the 
child in her. Beauty was a famous 
Covent Garden soprano; Beast was a 
male star so handsome and accom- 
plished that he could seduce any fair 
maiden. The audience—a rich one 
in furs and jewels—were encouraged 
from the stage to shout and stamp 
to the songs, and freely did so. 

Audience participation is asked for, 
too, in “Let’s Make An Opera,” the 
new Benjamin Britten piece at the 
Lyric. Here the young composer 
builds up a work in the grand manner 
with the help of a group of adoles- 
cents who wander on the stage, very 
casually, and who solicit help from 
the seats to make before your eyes 
what turns out to be, presently, a 
lovely little’ Benjamin Britten grand 
opera. 

The poetry of childhood meets a 
rising market among adults in the 
1950 London theater. Half the at- 


HAITI CELEBRATES A BICENTENNIAL 
(Continued from Page 27) : 


less sedate hot spots, where you can 
dance under tropical stars, or dine, 
or just drink, and where women are 
welcomed, alone or escorted. In 
Haiti, the gayer the joint, the less it 
costs. 

It is virtually impossible to explain 
why one is moved emotionally by a 
verse or, say, Tchaikowsky’s Fran- 
cesco di Rimini. For some people 
Haiti has that ineffable quality that 
must perforce remain inexplicable. 
Partly because it is a poem, a musi- 


CLIMBING MOUNT FUJIVAMA 
(Continued from Page 10) 


the American pseudo-mountaineers 


‘don’t need skis. You don’t even : 
snow. You merely need the ski poles 
or better yet two hiking sticks. 
instead of snow, you use shal 
Which is very easy to find, especia 
if you happen to have a vole 
handy. 

The shaler doesn’t slide as far a 
the skier but he does dig his pole 
in, jump, glide several feet, run a 
jump’ again, repeating the pr 
for thousands of feet down the slo; 
The run continues nearly halfway t 
the bottom of the mountain. Dang 
are even greater than on skis, sii 
a fall means striking sharp rocks 
jagged shale. 

We descended Fuji in an hour 
a half, thanks to the newly- 
covered. sport of shaling. At Statio 
5, the end of the shale slide, we ca 
to a sign unnoticed on the way 
The Japanese caretaker perhaps w 


mind had painted it to read: MO 
TAIN ERRING. 


tendance is grownup at a play gi 
in the Children’s Theater whose ta! 
ented actors are all between ei 
years and sixteen. i 

A few Britishers are in the United 
States this month to find out how? 
the American tourist industry tak 
care of its crowd. Marshall Pla 
funds are being spent for the p 
pose. The British want to know hoy 
to run laundries, for instance, whic! 
return your clothes on same day the 
are handed in. American “motels 
on wheels excite admiration, and ar 
being imitated. Britain’s glamor i 
real—a lovely green flower-spattere 
country, scattered with monuments 
that were not built in a day, nor 
recently. Socially the country is ex- 
citing, too, being the seat of a great 
empire in swift process of change. 
But the British haven’t always known’| 
how to keep clean, well fed, - well’ 
slept and moving the visitors of mai 
nationalities (560,000 of them last. 
year) who flock here yearly to absorb | 
all this. But swiftly they are learning | 
how—from the Americans. | 


“i 
cal composition, These are not wild) 
metaphors. Haitians know what J 
mean. When the President cast about - 
for the best qualified man to head 
the Departmente du Tourisme, today 
one of the Government’s most impor- 
tant cabinet posts, he chose one of 
Haiti’s most popular political heroes, 
who is also one of the nation’s lead- 
ing poets—Minister Jean Brierre. — 

The appointment was indicative: 
who better can explain a verse, a 
piece of music, than a poet? Meg 


~ 
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